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THE MOSCOW ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


THE International Economic Conference, which took place in Moscow 
in the first fortnight in April, afforded an unusual opportunity for 
western economists to visit the Soviet Union and meet Soviet econo- 
mists. I have thought it worth while to set down briefly some impres- 
sions that I formed, both of the conference itself and of the way in which 
the Soviet economic system appeared to function. I need hardly 
emphasize that these impressions are personal and not based on any 
profound acquaintance either with the country or with the writings 
of economists about it. 


I 


The Conference was originally conceived of early in 1951 by the 


World Peace Council as the next instalment in the communist peace 


campaign. It would seem, however, that there was a good deal of 


uncertainty as to what the Conference should do, and even as to where/ 


it should be held. At one time it was intended that the Conference 
should take place in the autumn; but it was not until the end of October, 
after a meeting of an ‘Initiating Committee’ in Copenhagen that plans 
for the Conference took concrete shape. The agreement reached in 
Copenhagen envisaged a discussion of trade between east and west: in 
the jargon of the communiqué, of ‘possibilities of improving living 
conditions of the peoples of the world through the peaceful co-operation 
of different countries and different systems and through the develop- 
ment of economic relations between all countries’. This discussion was 
to be non-political and was not to enter into ‘the political differences 
which today divide the participants’. Those who attended the Con- 
ference were assured that they would not be committed to the endorse- 
ment of any views with which they were not in whole-hearted agreement, 
and that their names would not be associated with any decision without 
their express approval. The responsibility for organizing the Con- 
ference was taken out of the hands of the World Peace Council and 
entrusted to a preparatory commission; but the functions of this com- 
mission and of the various national committees that were to operate in 
conjunction with it were left extremely vague. 
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114 THE MOSCOW 


The Conference did not altogether follow the pattern laid down at 
Copenhagen. For example, it had not been intended at that stage as 
an occasion for trade, although it was hoped that it might allow business 
men and others to form a judgment of the possible scope for trade. At a 
later meeting in Copenhagen, however, it was announced by the Soviet 
‘representative on the preparatory commission that opportunities for 
actual trade would be given. In the course of the Conference itself, 


\\ more and more emphasis was laid on business contacts and trade deals 





\and less and less on speeches and resolutions. The first change may 
have been due to the anxiety of the Soviet to find some concrete measure 
of the success of the Conference, after they had been brought to agree 
that it should not indulge in political propaganda. The second change 
came about under pressure from western businessmen, who felt little 
interest in the speech-making and were anxious to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of concluding the maximum amount of business 
before their return. 

About 470 persons from 49 different countries attended the con- 
ference, the largest ‘delegations’ being from France, Great Britain, 
China, the USSR, and India in that order. Businessmen, trade union- 
ists, politicians. and economists from the west participated in their 
private capacity while from the totalitarian countries came their nearest 
counterparts, all necessarily civil servants, but with much the same range 
of experience, interests and responsibilities. Among the economists 
who attended were Joan Robinson, Maurice Dobb, Charles Madge 
and Peter Wiles (England), Professor Bettelheim (France), Professors 
Pesenti, Sraffa and Steve (Italy), Professor Wold (Sweden), Professor 
Dobretsberger (Austria), Jurgen Kuczynski (Eastern Germany), 
Professors Mahalanobis, Mukerjee and Gyan Chand (India), Oskar 
Lange (Poland) and Professors Ostrovityanov, Strumilin and Varga 
(USSR). There were several plenary sessions, sandwiching a series of 
meetings in Working Groups. But as the Working Groups included 
100 to 200 persons, and had the widest of terms of reference, no real 
discussion was possible. On the other hand, discussion in private 
continued, with short breaks for sleep, throughout the entire fortnight. 

The general atmosphere of the Conference was favourable in many 
ways to the Eastern European countries. The delegations from the west 
were drawn mainly from left-wing or radical groups and no voice was 
raised at any time that could be said to be really representative of right- 
wing opinion. The speeches, therefore, gave a rather one-sided impres- 
sion and were uniformly complimentary to the USSR, but often extre- 
mely hostile to the USA. 

The fact that those who attended were not altogether representative 
of opinion in their countries was no fault of the organizers of the 
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Conference. Great efforts were made to induce business leaders and 
prominent economists and public men to come from all the main coun- 
tries. In America, however, these efforts met with no success whatever. 
In Britain, the sponsors of the Conference met with rebuffs from the 
F.B.I., the T.U.C., the Labour Party and other organizations, and the 
only Conservative M.P. who attended took care not to arrive in Moscow 
until the day when the Conference was supposed to end. Nevertheless 
the British ‘delegation’ compared favourably with that from many other 
countries and we were told that had it been known that it would be so 
representative, the Scandinavian countries in particular would probably 
have been successful in finding a larger and stronger group to participate. 

Nor could the bias of the speeches be put down to any breach of 


faith. Speakers from the USSR abstained scrupulously from mere \/ 
vituperation and took refuge in statistics and plans. It was the speeches / \ 


from some of the satellite countries, or the W.F.T.U., and still more, 
from western communists, that failed to take the right cue and became 
blatantly political. The Soviet also stuck to the Copenhagen agreement 
in not putting forward propaganda resolutions. Half-way through the 
Conference it was by no means certain that such resolutions would not 
be put in the hope of securing at least a majority vote; or that an 
apparently innocuous resolution, dragging in a reference to trade 
restrictions, might not be drafted. Many of the representatives from 
Pakistan and elsewhere would have been happy to see some resolutions 
and were disappointed that there should be so little to show for all the 
talk. It was, however, on the Soviet initiative that a decision was taken 
to have no resolutions, but merely to have reports from each of the 
working groups into which the Conference divided itself. For this and 
other reasons I am convinced that the Soviet had no fixed plan of 
campaign for the Conference and that their ideas as to the procedure 
to be followed were modified on several occasions, both before and 
during the Conference. 

The decisions taken at the Conference were twofold. First, the 
United Nations is to be asked to convene an inter-governmental con- 
ference on world trade. This Conference would embrace countries 
which are not members of the United Nations, such as Japan, Italy, 
Germany and Austria. It was also contemplated that the Chinese 
Communist Government should be invited and that industrialists, 
trade unionists and others should take part, apparently on the same 
footing as governmental representatives. The second decision was to 
hold another International Economic Conference next year and to set up 
a Committee for the Promotion of International Trade to organize it. 

The first proposal is unlikely to be given an enthusiastic welcome and 
is hardly calculated to give rise to a business-like discussion of the main 
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obstacles to an expansion in international trade. It was put forward 
partly as a means of establishing that the Conference was not attempting 
to do the work of the United Nations but had been more modestly 
occupied in blazing the trail. The fate of the second proposal will 
depend upon the success of the Committee in finding a suitable place 
for the Conference. 


In the western press, great publicity was given to the trade deals 
that were announced ~ indeed, this was almost the only news of the 
proceedings that was given publicity. It is perhaps desirable to record, 
therefore, that in the first of those deals — that between the British 
and the Chinese for {10m. on either side — neither group appears to 
have started with any firm instructions as to the kind of agreement to 
be reached. I attended the second meeting between the British business- 
men and the Chinese representatives and at that meeting it was the 
British who were pressing the Chinese for some concrete indication 
of the scale on which they were prepared to do business, since without 
some order of magnitude to which publicity could be given, they feared 
that it would be difficult to interest British industry in the possibilities 
of trade with China. The Chinese were very reluctant to quote a figure 
and more inclined to ask for some indication of the scale on which they 
might expect British exports. The following day, however, they were 
able, not only to put forward the figure of {rom., but to give details 
of the main constituents in the total for imports and exports and to 
quote the proportion in which they wanted metals, chemicals and tex- 
tiles. The fact that the figures were put forward with such precision 
within 24 hours is likely to reflect the strength of the Chinese delega- 
tion, which included the Vice Minister of Trade and a large number of 
prominent officials, rather than any previous instructions issued from 
Peking. 

The trade deals were one of the oddest features of the Conference. 
They were concluded between the responsible officials of Eastern 
Governments and a handful of private businessmen, acting on their 
own responsibility, from Great Britain and other countries. The dis- 
cussions between those two rather incongruous groups were inevitably 
something of a parody of the negotiations that lead up to a commercial 
agreement between Governments. There were only three British 
businessmen present who were in any position to do large-scale business 
on their own account and even they were necessarily dependent first, 
on the issue of the appropriate licences by their Government and second, 
on the willingness of Government Departments, such as the Ministry 
of Food, to purchase what they were successful in contracting to buy. 

So far as I know, the British made no reference to Hong Kong in their 
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negotiations with the Chinese but sought to persuade them to open 
a London Office. Another odd feature of the trade deals was that ° 
although there was much talk of a deal between British businessmen and 
the USSR, nothing has been heard of any agreement since the end of the 
Conference. 

The Chinese did not appear to wish to inveigle the British business- 
men into promising to supply goods that fell under current trade 
restrictions. It was made clear to them at the outset that the only 
possible basis of dealing was in goods on which no restrictions had been 
imposed. Although the final agreement spoke of chemicals and metals, 
it was the British businessmen who were prepared to say that these 
could be supplied without any infringement of existing regulations. 
There is little doubt in my mind, after watching the proceedings between 
two meetings of the British and Chinese, that the Chinese negotiators 
acted in good faith and that their requirements of textile imports were 
not put forward lightly, but reflected genuine requirements. The 
Chinese were quite clear which textiles they wanted and which they 
did not want; and the priority list which they put forward bore a 
striking resemblance to the pattern of British textile exports to China 
in the years before 1929, when those exports were at their peak. Moreover 
the Chinese were even prepared under pressure to make a small increase 
in the provision for textile imports within the total of {rom. The fact 
that such an increase was asked for is itself an interesting commentary 
on the way in which the British businessmen almost inevitably fell 


-into the habits of a government delegation in negotiating a commercial 


agreement. The fact that it was agreed to with reluctance suggests 
that the Chinese were not merely dangling a political bait. 

It is also worth putting on record that before negotiations between 
the British and Chinese made much progress, there had been some 
prior negotiations between the French and Chinese, at which each party 
met the questions of the other with similar questions and neither received 
much satisfaction. The absence of a deal between the French and the 
Chinese probably reflects the lack of a market in France for Chinese 
exports rather than any political considerations. 

It is natural to speculate on the motives which prompted the Soviet 
Government to act as hosts (and to some extent promoters) of an inter- 
national economic conference. It was an extremely interesting departure 
from the normal drill at such conferences in that it was not used to give 
publicity to some simple communist slogan, but was as near to being 
non-political as the Soviet authorities could make it. It was also a 
departure in that genuine efforts were made to invite persons known 
to be hostile to the USSR and occupying important positions in their 
own country. There is no evidence that the conference was originally 
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designed to promote business deals, such as did, in fact, eventually 
take place. There is also comparatively little evidence so far that the 
prime object was to promote a drive against the Battle Act and the 


. trade restrictions imposed by the N.A.T.O. Powers. 


In the circumstances in which the conference took place, it was 
possible for the Eastern European countries to make play with their 
willingness to import textiles, when there was unemployment in the 
Western European textile industries; and with their capacity to supply 
engineeering equipment when the under-developed countries were in 
fear that rearmament would delay delivery from the west. It needed 
no conference, however, to exploit either of these circumstances. 
In point of fact, moreover, the only important exports of textiles from 
Western Europe to Eastern Europe that are currently being made are 
French silks, not Lancashire cotton piece goods; while, so far as 
engineering exports go, all the evidence is that the USSR has supplied 
little or nothing to the under-developed countries in Asia. Nor was 
there much indication that the deals concluded in Moscow were likely 
to make any substantial change in the situation. 

The USSR was no doubt conscious, however, that foreign trade 
represented one of the weakest links in the chain binding the Atlantic 
Powers. The Soviet authorities may well have felt that there was an 
advantage to be exploited here, although they were not quite sure what 
was the best method of doing so. From the point of view of propaganda, 
they can go on record as a country favouring a large expansion in trade 
and can represent the United States as the main obstacle to this expan- 
sion. In this way they may be able to advance a prime object of their 
diplomacy, namely to drive a wedge between the USA and her European 
allies. 

It is quite possible, however, that there is a different explanation of 
Soviet motives, or at least of the motives of the economists. Ever 
since 1928 the USSR has put all her weight behind the development of 
the heavy industries, notably engineering. There has been no similar 
development of consumer goods, and textiles in particular are extremely 
dear in relation to other countries. In spite of their rearmament 
commitments, the USSR may have in prospect a margin of surplus 
capacity in engineering which it could employ with advantage on export 
orders. If, on political grounds, it suited the Soviet to do so, they could 
refrain from expanding their textile industry — a sensible move when 
textiles are likely to be a drug on international markets — and maintain 
a higher level of engineering production — also a sensible move in the 
interests of national defence. It may well suit the Soviet to do just this: 
for they may be in a position to offer to assist in the industrialization of 
some of the under-developed countries in return for raw materials or 
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cheap textiles, or for the sterling with which to buy textiles elsewhere. 
On this interpretation, the conference must have served a useful purpose 
in enabling the Soviet to impress representatives from under-developed 
countries with the undoubted progress that has been made in the pro- 
duction of agricultural, mining and other heavy machinery, and with 
the wide range of electrical and other equipment which is now in 
production. 

Whatever their object in allowing the Conference to be held in 
Moscow, the Soviet took it extremely seriously, organized it efficiently, 
and provided hospitality with extraordinary open-handedness. They 
paid the expenses of the British ‘delegation’ from Prague onwards, 
including a block allocation for personal out-of-pocket expenses of 
1000 rubles per head. They provided the most luxurious hotel accom- 
modation, the British being assigned to a newly opened wing of the 
hotel in which the Four Power Conference took place in 1947. A staff 
of about 500 were engaged full-time on the work of the conference, no 
less than 70 of them in the preparation of the daily Information Bulletin. 
More than roo cars, including a large number of brand new Zis and 
Zim limousines were put at the disposal of delegates, and the chauffeurs 
of these cars were given new uniforms. Tickets for the best seats in 
the best theatres were available on tap at a few hours’ notice. A special 
performance was given at Bolshoi Theatre in honour of the Conference, 
although it meant the cancellation without warning of a performance 
of Boris Godunov. Visits were arranged to the Kremlin and to museums, 
exhibitions, clubs, schools, factories, collective farms, etc.; it was 
possible to make an excursion to Kalinin, Zagorsk and other places at 
some distance from Moscow; and for those who stayed on after the 
Conference, facilities were provided to visit other parts of the Soviet 
Union, generally the towns in which there was an Intourist office. 


II 


It would be absurd to suppose that a fortnight in Moscow could 
throw much light on the functioning of the Soviet economic system. 
An economist who spoke the language, knew the history, and was 
familiar with the nuances of current orthodoxy might have made some 
progress. For myself, I confess that what I learned was mainly on the 
negative side: not from what was said, but from what was not said; 
from the questions that were asked, more than from the answers that 
were given; from the observations that aroused no curiosity in Soviet 
economists rather than from their efforts to gratify mine. The questions 
with which I went remained largely unanswered, although I discussed 
them often enough. Yet they were the kind of questions that anyone 
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who has been actively engaged in the preparation of programmes (or, 
in the Russian jargon, plans) would relish answering and could answer 
without disclosure of secret information. 

For example, I was interested in knowing something of the invest- 
ment programme. What was delegated to the firm or to the munici- 
pality and what had to be decided at the centre? Could a town decide 
to change over from trams to trolley-buses without securing the agree- 
ment of Gosplan? Could a firm expand its premises, out of accumulated 
funds and perhaps with its own labour, without getting the capital 
expenditure included in the five-year plan? How was the finance of the 
investment programme co-ordinated with other elements in the plan? 
Secondly, what of consumption? Were family budgets collected and 
trends in consumption analysed or were Gallup polls undertaken to 
test consumer preferences? Was production tailored to the consumers’ 
requirements or were those requirements squeezed into the shape of 
current output by price changes, shop shortages and so on? Finally, 
how rigid was the plan? How often did it alter and how was it altered? 
Who took the initiative in altering it? Who took the knock if things went 
wrong? Something had to give if there was a muddle. Under capitalism, 
it was employment that suffered; what was it under the five-year plan? 
And if we were to be told that there never was a muddle, we should 
know that there was in effect no plan either, economic planning being 
in practice an endless battle with change and the muddle that arises 
out of change. 

Questions of this sort, however phrased, however concrete — or 
abstract - were generally met either with a circumstantial, textbook 
account of planning or with slogans. The first might do service in the 
lecture room and mesmerize students with its diagrams of the plan 
going down and the plan coming up; but it smacked too much of cere- 
mony and too little of the real thing for an old hand at the game to be 
much impressed. The slogans were equally sacramental but were 
sooner exhausted. Three recurred: ‘it’s planned’ (or ‘it’s in the plan’); 
‘this is a developing economy’; and ‘everything is taken into account’. 

Again and again we would ask questions relating to the short term, 
to the improvisations that are the stock-in-trade of the planner; back 
would come an answer that made sense only in relation to the long term, 
the paradise of the classical economist. I came to the conclusion that 
it was useless to go to the economists for an account of what was actually 
going on; their job was to preach the theory of the matter, to be Stalin’s 
hot-gospellers, to say what was supposed to happen, not what did in 
fact happen. Their concern was with general strategy, not with the 
tactics and methods of the administrator. Their minds were riveted, 
as often happens in social philosophy, to the stiff models by which past 
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thinkers demonstrated how the world goes round. The world has moved 
to a new orbit; but no one hastily discards a cherished model, and modi- 
fications are often dictated more by the need to keep it running than by 
obsolescence. 

Let me add, in justice to the Soviet economists, that a collection of 
British academic economists might have done little better if cross- 
examined on the British investment programme, import licensing, 
purchase tax, and so forth. But they would, I think, have been more 
quick to recognize that the only satisfactory and meaningful answers 
must be in terms of administrative procedures with which they were 
unfamiliar. 

I may illustrate in more detail what I have said above. We attempted 
on several occasions to get clear how the turnover tax was supposed to 
operate. The first was on the day of our arrival when, at about 3 a.m. 
on April 1st, our interpreter told us over a late meal that while we had 
been in the air, food prices in Russia had been reduced by government 
decree. At once we seized our opportunity. Did this mean that the 
turnover tax on food had been cut? Apparently not. Then was the 
Soviet farmer being paid less? The young man was appalled that such 
a thing should even be thought of. Perhaps the distributive margin 
had been reduced. No, that did not seem very plausible. By further 
cross-examination we elicited that, whatever the short-term device 
used, the fall in food prices was intended to re-align them with long-term 
agricultural costs, which slid down progressively throughout the year 
while cuts in food prices were made at intervals. 

When the subject was next brought up, I tried to find out whether 
the turnover tax was employed to alleviate a scarcity and clear a surplus, 
or at least to bring about a calculated change in demand, much as our 
own purchase tax has sometimes been used. I took the example of 
television sets and asked whether it was the practice to begin by charging 
a high price, lowering it gradually as larger supplies became available. 
I was assured that scarcity would not be allowed to affect prices in this 
way and that to begin by charging a high price would mean that tele- 
vision sets were ‘beyond the means of an average working man’. Now 
in point of fact television sets were at first marketed at 4,000 rubles. 
They had a small screen and were not technically a particularly good 
job. They proved unsaleable and stocks accumulated in the shops. 
The price was subsequently reduced, first to 3,000 and then 2,000 
rubles. At 2,000 rubles television sets went ‘under the counter’. Never- 
theless the price was lowered to 1,000 rubles and the shortage increased. 
I find it difficult to reconcile these facts with the account previously 
given to us. This appeared to postulate a fairly fixed price for a new 
commodity, with a queue forming at that price and being gradually 
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worked off. No doubt the queue exists now; but there was none earlier 
on. From later discussions with Soviet economists it seems fairly 
certain that the rate of turnover tax on individual commodities is 
changed from time to time, but rarely for short-period reasons. 

A second illustration of the difficulty of getting at the facts from the 
economists was our attempt to establish whether family budgets were 
collected and how they were used. In particular we wanted to know 
whether such information was used in planning production. The 
Soviet economists were a little difficult to pin down on this, and referred 
us to a speech by Mikoyan with which none of us were familiar. I asked 
point-blank whether local statistical surveys were undertaken and 
family budgets collected and they replied that they were. From what I 
have since been told, I can well believe that this is so. Yet at the time I 
was left a little in doubt. For immediately afterwards, we were given a 
quite irrelevant disquisition, not on the constituent items in the budgets 
of individual peasant families but on the total budget of the collective 
farms as a group (or Consumption on Farms, as we should say}. When 
the Soviet economists were asked whether some family budgets could 
not be published, the reply (that such information would be liable to 
misinterpretation and might be used against the Soviet Union) did not 
appear to relate to family budgets at all, but to some aggregate; for it 
was coupled with a rider that we all knew quite well why the Soviet 
made use of percentages while absolute figures were not disclosed — a 
curious point to make when it would be easy to express family budgets 
in percentage form. 

In despair of arriving at an understanding of the Soviet economic 
system from talk with the economists, I tried to gain access to some of 
the Gosplan officials. This met with no success and I had to fall back 
on experience and observation. 

The phenomena of economic planning are much more familiar to us 
now than in pre-war years and we have a clearer perception of the inter- 
connection of these phenomena. The driving force is usually the 
pressure of government demand, sometimes arising out of war require- 
ments, sometimes out of heavy capital expenditure. This pressure, 
steadily exerted, eventually gives rise to inflation; but the inflation can 
be held in check by various devices, such as taxation, rationing, licensing, 
queues, overcrowding, and so on. At the same time bottlenecks come 
into existence. These threaten to disorganize production, distort the 
price structure (and so aggravate the inflation) and to delay the comple- 
tion of key projects. The government is therefore obliged to institute 
controls over the scarce items, including labour and materials, as well 
as manufactured components. Gradually the. ‘planning’ that started 
in one sector of the economy spreads to others and the economic system 
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becomes co-ordinated less and less through the market and more and 
more through the controls. The controls are faced, however, with the 
double problem of keeping in step with one another and of adapting 
their plans to the vicissitudes of unforeseen events: in Britain, for 
example, a change in the terms of trade with foreign countries; in 
Russia an opening of the price scissors due to a bad harvest. This is the 
central problem of economic planning; and although Russian experience 
of it may be more than twice as long as ours and has (to say the least) 
diverged considerably from ours, we are not altogether lacking in 
understanding of the kind of difficulties that they are likely to meet. 

In Russia, however, there are some interesting differences in the 
way in which the pressure of demand is controlled. The first, and major 
difference, lies in the réle of wages. It is possible for the Soviet to hold 
wages fixed, irrespective of fluctuations in the cost of living, and to 
strike a wage bargain every year that relates payment to results. Given 
a rising level of output of consumer goods, the bargain need not be a 
hard one, since a social dividend can be declared in favour of most 
groups: the workers whose services are in greatest demand taking, no 
doubt, the lion’s share. At other times, when real wages have to be cut, a 
greater measure of compulsion will enter and a still greater effort of propa- 
ganda will be needed if the planned level of industrial production is to be 
reached. Putting such a situation on one side, the Soviet authorities 
can afford to ignore any tendency to inflation from the side of wages as 
opposed to the side of demand. They can allow demand to press on 
supply to a degree that would be highly explosive in a capitalist country 
and can rarely be contemplated except in war-time. 

A second difference, arising out of this, is that the Soviet authorities 
can manceuvre for a falling price-level and yet maintain an inflationary 
pressure on production. Whether the price-level has in fact fallen over 
the past few years we do not know because there are no published 
index numbers and no foreigner in Moscow has gone to the trouble of 
collecting the necessary data. All that can be said is that the Soviet 
government has made a number of substantial reductions, mainly in 
food prices, in each successive spring since the currency reform; meat, 
for example, is now selling at about a quarter of its peak price at the 
end of the war. It would not be inconsistent with the recovery of 
agricultural production, the rapid expansion in industrial output, and 
the comparative stability of money wages, to suppose that prices were 
moving gradually downwards in order to let the larger flow of con- 
sumer goods find a market. Steady wages and falling prices would also 
be not inconsistent with the ‘bourgeois thinking’ of many western 
economists; and they would be in exact accord with the economic philo- 
sophy of the late Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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One further difference, which has attracted more attention, lies in the 
reliance on planning from the centre the production programmes of 
the main factories. It is difficult to be certain how far, in such planning, 
Soviet techniques really do differ from those that we used in the war, 
or from those employed now by the nationalized industries. It would 
appear that the Budget plays a subsidiary part, as it did here during the 
war years, and that financial controls are subordinate to administrative 
controls, as is natural where the needs of the consumer take second 
place to those of the government. I should be inclined to suppose that 
the key to an understanding of Soviet economic planning lies in its 
association with industrialization on the one hand and inflationary 
pressure on the other: it functions through the tapping of a large 
reservoir of agricultural labour, its canalization into a limited sector 
of industry which the government is determined to expand, and the 
absence of any market limitations to production in other sectors. 
Perhaps that is something of an over-simplification; but it appears to 
me to contain the gist of the matter. 

Where there is inflationary pressure there are usually shop shortages. 
In Moscow, however, this symptom was not prominent and queues 
were comparatively rare. Food was abundant and unrationed. Even 
the price-cut that came into force on April 1 did not seem to have 
created any significant shortages although it was said to have brought 
about a perceptible increase in spending. On the other hand, good 
clothes were scarce and dear and queues formed readily wherever they 
were put on sale. There were also shortages of durable goods, such as 
watches and television sets. The delivery date for a private motor car 
was about three months. I was reminded of the four stages in the 
recovery of Western Germany: one year for the Germans to fill their 
stomachs, one to replenish their wardrobes, one to stock up their homes, 
and thereafter, the export drive. The Soviet is some way into the 
second stage; there is still plenty of consumer demand to absorb what 
is put on the market. 

A second symptom of inflation, particularly under ‘planning’, is 
hoarding. Wherever factories are held to a rigid programme, they will 
hoard everything they can — labour, materials, and even finished goods — 
so as to be able to guarantee delivery to schedule. A Russian engineer 
to whom I put this point was scandalized and indignantly denied that 
Soviet factories hoarded anything. But from other sources I gathered 
that the inference was, in fact, well-founded. The Chinese delegates 
made no bones about their own drive against hoarding of materials. 
They agreed that there was a constant tug-of-war between the central 
departments, battling with shortages, and the factories, determined to 
hold as large a stock as possible so as to keep their production from being 
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disorganized. Yet it needed no first-hand corroboration to know that 
hoarding goes on in Russia. How else could a factory beat its programme 
by 20 or even 50 per cent? And how else could a motor car factory 


claim to change over to a new model without loss of production? The 


history of economic planning is very largely the history of stocks, which 
register the ebb and flow of demand and supply just as prices are 
supposed to in a market economy; it was surprising, therefore, how 
rarely economists and engineers showed any understanding of the role 


of stocks. 


In conditions of full employment, such as are usual when there is 
inflationary pressure, there is generally a high labour turnover and a 
weakening of normal incentives. Of the first symptom, there was little 
evidence in Moscow. At the Moskvich motor car factory, employing 
some 6,000 workers, we were given a figure for labour turnover (from 
all causes) of 120 per month. There is some evidence that in the years 
immediately following the war, labour turnover in Moscow was con- 
siderably higher. The current low rate is probably due much less to any 
formal regulations governing dismissal and recruitment through a 
system of labour books than to the housing shortage. The houses that 
have been built since the war in Moscow have been put up for the 
factories rather than for the City Soviet and this gives the factories a 
powerful weapon to induce their workers to stay. It is likely also that 
the rapid increase in earnings with length of service exercises a similar 
immobilizing influence. 

Although there is a ban on the movement of labour to Moscow, there 
is no doubt that it is still continuing and that the population is growing 
rapidly. A number of the arrangements in Moscow were explained to 
us in terms of the peasants living there who had only recently left the 
countryside and had not yet become accustomed to urban life. In the 
motor car factory referred to above, there were over 100 workers who 
had recently arrived from collective farms and had not yet had time to 
join the trade union. The presence of these workers was said to account 
for some of the posters in the factories aimed at reducing accidents. 

The weakening of incentive was also not particularly in evidence. 
The Stakhanovite Movement and much of the publicity in the factories 
and factory clubs (Palaces of Culture and Rest) were aimed at heighten- 
ing the incentive to effort. There were portraits of Shakhanovites 
prominently displayed; a much higher rate of pay was offered to Stak- 
hanovites; and special shifts were worked from time to time under some 
propaganda label, such as ‘Fight for Peace’. A good deal of emphasis, 
however, was clearly being placed on economy of raw material, rather 
than on higher output. 

I was able to form some assessment of what was involved in the 
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term ‘Stakhanovite’ in the course of a visit to the motor car factory 
already referred to. Over one worker in three in this factory was a 
Stakhanovite and the factory was scheduled as a Stakhanovite Plant. To. 
a layman, it looked like an oldish British engineering factory, with a 
rather inferior lay-out, and it did not appear that the workers were 
exerting themselves very differently from the workers in a similar 
British plant. I checked this impression with a trade unionist who had 
experience of such factories and he gave it as his view that they were in 
fact working rather less hard. I heard it suggested — not in relation to 
this factory — that it would probably be true to say that about half the 
workers in a Russian factory were putting their backs into their jobs; 
Some large British factories would regard such a proportion as by no 
means unsatisfactory. 

I also heard it suggested that it had become customary in Moscow 
for those workers who had any opportunity of doing so to add to their 
earnings ‘on the side’. These earnings added up to something quite 
large and were a normal feature of the functioning of the economy, 
although less important now than in the days of rationing. Journalists 
engaged in free-lancing, doctors carried on a private practice, plumbers 
would come quickly only if they had reason to expect a good tip, taxi 
drivers would turn off the meter when they had a fare, and so on. 

Taxation in the USSR serves its classical purpose of raising funds to. 
meet the needs of government and is not complicated, as in ‘bourgeois. 
society’, by egalitarian sentiment. The Government does not seek to 
reduce class differences, since in theory there are none. Class is con- 
ceived of solely in terms of the ownership of the means of production, 
not of wealth or political power. There is no nonsense about regressive 
taxation; the turnover tax brings in over half the national revenue. 
There is no concern that interest rates are excessive; the rate on 
Government Bonds is 3 per cent and on Savings Deposits, left for a 
minimum of six months, 5 per cent. There are no death duties, no 
taxes on savings, no prohibitive levies on excess profits. One is almost 
tempted to think that the Soviet economy in its attitude to profit and to: 
wealth is much nearer to nineteenth-century capitalism than to the 
twentieth-century welfare state. 

We asked whether they were not afraid that inheritance might give 
rise to a new wealthy class. This question amused them and their 
answers were instructive. They pooh-poohed the idea that people 
might use inherited wealth in order to relax or cease from work, saying 
that in the Soviet Union everybody liked work too much to want to be a 
parasite. They pointed out that there could be no private ownership 
of the means of production and that there could therefore be no exploita- 
tion in the Marxist sense. Other communists to whom we talked 
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referred us to Marx’s chapter on Primitive Accumulation, from which 
it is a reasonable deduction that Marx would not have taken very 
seriously the danger that thrift could establish a capitalist class. They 
also reminded us that currency reform and other measures could soon 
deal with a growth of money or Government Bonds in the hands of 
private persons. 

I believe that it is here that one finds the main clue to the communist 
outlook. For them the essence of capitalism is private profit; and the 
necessary consequence of a system of private profit is war and unemploy- 
ment. It is this that makes them discount any professions of friendship 
by capitalist countries, distrust the intentions of the Governments of 
those countries and look to their own defence by any means, fair or 
foul, that lie to hand. They feel in danger, not from the measures 
devised by particular statesmen, but from the inevitable operation of an 
economic system. 

It would be comic to find men so much in the grip of a fantastic 
logic, if so much did not hang on bringing them to contemplate other 
assumptions. They are not prepared to think of an evolution of the 


capitalist system: the system was analysed for all time by Karl Marx and 


can only be conceived of as altering in conformity with the laws govern- 
ing its motion that he put forward. The fact that these laws were absurd 
and that capitalist society has evolved rapidly does not interest them 
because, having one religion, they are not anxious to embrace 
another. 

All this was impressed on me time and time again in conversation 
with communists of various nationalities in Moscow. An Austrian 
communist babbled to me about centres of power in capitalist society 
as if private industry had some secret hold on the Government — so 
much a travesty of life in Whitehall that one could only laugh out loud; 
he felt no necessity to examine the centres of power in communist 
society, or to consider the hypothesis that there might be no centres of 
power at all. A Canadian communist was fearful of the intentions of the 
US steel makers, as if they had some special influence on American 
foreign policy. (It was this same man —a journalist whose profession 
it was to observe things accurately and without bias — who assured me 
that the standard of living in Russia was already higher than in the 
United Kingdom and that in 10-20 years, it would be as high as iu the 
United States.) A young Russian asked me how much unemployment 
was needed to run the capitalist system. Another Russian -a man of 
obvious intelligence and wide experience - interrupted me when I 
was discussing the problem of securing a satisfactory link between the 
laboratory and the production line, to say that under capitalism, 
economic development was naturally controlled by private profit. He 
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seemed a good deal surprised — and it was one of the few occasions on 
which I saw a Soviet economist register real interest - when I told him 
that on the average fifteen shillings in the pound of the profits made by a 
firm in British industry went to the Government and that I should be 
very happy to think that private incentives now exercised any real 
influence on the pace and direction of economic development in the 
United Kingdom. I suggested to him that in contradistinction to the 
USSR, British firms had far less interest in the making of a large profit 
than had the British Government. 

All those to whom I spoke appeared to have a passion for systematizing 
economic and social forces far beyond the limits of ordinary observation 
and to want the simplicity of a label to attach to each system once their 
minds had embraced it. I had a long discussion (in French) with a 
communist in VOKS, who, when I spoke of the differences between 
one capitalist country and another, and between twentieth-century 
and nineteenth-century capitalism, asked me to give our present econo- 
mic system a name. When I refused to provide a label he pointed 
out that a single word was sufficient for all mankind, viz. humanity; 
and in desperation I gave him as the only label I could think of: “The 
Welfare State.’ Unfortunately I could not translate this into French and 
had to write it down for him, so that he was probably no further on, 
even with those mysterious hieroglyphics in front of him. 

I must confess that the calibre of the older economists was a little 
disappointing. I was not surprised to hear that there had been com- 
plaints that social and economic research was lagging in the USSR 
behind technical research. I can recall no powerful analytical minds 
able to fight their way out of an old system of thought. Those whom 
I met seemed far more at home in the field of applied economics than 
in the field of theory. I suspect that the abler economists often gravitated 
to Gosplan rather than to academic appointments. In some ways I was 
more attracted to the younger interpreters who expressed themselves 
more freely and had views of their own. One young man lamented the 
mass of reading that he had still to do: this included 2,000 pages of Marx, 
1,000 pages of Lenin and 7,000 pages of selected texts. (I was rather 
surprised to find that although he was a graduate he had still to read 
Book 3 of Das Kapital.) I asked him what foreign economists he had 
read, but although he was familiar with the name of Keynes, he had 
clearly read little or nothing by any bourgeois economist since the time of 
Marx. He was making a special study of the United States, but the 
only book that he had read by an American economist had been issued 
by the Labour Research Department of America and-—I hope quite 
pardonably —I had never heard of it. Such acquaintance as these 
graduate students had with foreign economic thought was apparently 
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acquired from lectures on ‘bourgeois economics’, supplemented 
by an occasional perusal of articles in The Economist or The 
Times. 

The questions which were asked of us by the economists were signifi- 
cant. The younger men -—the interpreters — generally asked political 
questions: What did the British think of the Americans? What attitude 
did Britain take towards a United Europe? How did people feel about 
the rearmament of Germany? And so on. The questions put to us by 
the economists at a special round table discussion may be worth quoting 
in full. 

The first question related to the British balance of payments and what 
Britain was likely to do about it. A later question related to devaluation 
and whether it had been of any help to us. We were also asked about 
Britain’s trade with the east and its importance to her. In answering 
this latter question, I laid emphasis on the indirect gain to Britain from 
an extension in the area of trade both as a contribution to relieving the 
pressure of dollar shortage and as a means of softening the force of 
Japanese and German competition. I laid stress, however, on the 
comparative insignificance of British trade with Eastern Europe. This 
surprised the Soviet economists, who appeared to think that at least 
our trade with China was of considerable dimensions (instead of less 
than one per cent of our total trade), Even when the meeting was over 
they reverted to the subject, asking us to make sure that we had not 
formed a mistaken impression based on wrong figures. In putting 
questions relating to British trade, the Soviet economists showed some 
familiarity with recent events: they quoted, for example, the successive 
import cuts that had been announced by the Chancellor and also 
mentioned an estimate of {700-800m. for the export of capital from 
Britain since the end of the war. 

Several questions were asked about what was done in Britain to 
‘plan the work of private enterprise’. I gave a sketchy explanation of 
how controls functioned in Britain and Peter Wiles put it to them that 
nationalization was commonly regarded in Britain as a sure way of 
escaping Government control. One question related to high profits 
and the possibilities of squeezing them. I suggested that the relevant 
comparison was between distributed profits and wage earnings and 
that this ratio had fallen far below what it was before the war. Another 
questioner asked us why prices were still rising. We pointed out that 
wholesale prices were not rising, but had fallen heavily and that even 
retail prices would now be steady or falling, but for the withdrawal of 
part of the food subsidies. Mrs. Robinson threw in that in the British 
economy prices rose as wages rose and with full employment wages 
showed a tendency to rise progressively; in this there was a fundamental 
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difference between the British and Soviet economic systems. One of 
the last questions, which was also dealt with by Mrs. Robinson, was 
why we had forsaken Adam Smith for Lord Keynes. 


Ill 


It is difficult to sum up a general impression of the standard of living. 
On the one side, there was no rationing, communal facilities for enter- 
tainment and recreation were good, the social services were highly 
developed; on the other, there was appalling overcrowding, clothes 
were expensive and lacking in style and finish, and real wages were far 
below the level in Britain (as far as I could judge, about half). There was 
little sign either of acute poverty or of affluence. The atmosphere was, 
not surprisingly, proletarian, and reminded me far more of a Lanark- 
shire mining town than of a great capital city. 

The men in executive positions seemed competent, level-headed and 
of a practical turn of mind. Nowhere, however, was there much of the 
self-criticism natural to healthy government. Only once did I talk to a 
Russian who was prepared to poke fun at any side of Soviet life. Self- 
assurance tended to be carried to the point at which it became self- 
complacency. 

This was most obvious in the younger generation. I asked one young 
man whether he would favour student exchanges between Russia and 
Britain. He asked me if I wanted a frank answer and I encouraged him to 
give one. He then said that he thought that the Soviet students would 
have nothing to learn. It was the same young man who was studying 
the US economy without having read a single book by any US econo- 
mist of repute. 


Note on prices and wages 


We were able to obtain a mass of information on prices and wages 
and this is in course of being assembled by Professor Charles Madge.’ 
I give below, in anticipation of his fuller data, some examples of price 
quotations. I should be inclined to use a rate of exchange of 4d for 
the ruble and this is also the rate which Professor Madge favours. 
But the appropriate rate depends on the purpose in hand: for example, 
on the standard of living assumed, the ruble being worth relatively more 
at a low standard of living and less at a higher standard. The Embassy 
officials regard 50 rubles to the £ as too low a rate and would take a 
tate of 60-70 as more in accordance with their experience. 


1 To appear in the next issue of Soviet Studies. 
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Table 1 
Prices in State Shops in USSR 
Rubles Rubles 
per Ke. pia) or 
Bread Man’s suit, medium to good 
Rye 1.80 quality 1000-3,000 
Wheat 2.30 Man’s shirt (cotton or rayon) 75-300 
Potatoes -go Man’s leather shoes 200-400 
Meat 
Pork 22-25 Woman’s dress 450-600 
Beef 11-18 Woman’s blouse 100-300 
Veal 15-23 Child’s shoes 40-50 
Ham 35 Cloth cap 35-45 
Eggs -70-.80(each) = 
Milk 2.20 (litre) Aluminium Spoons (2) 10.10 
Sugar 10.40-12.20 Bicycle (average model) 600-700 
Butter 23-33 Comb (pocket) 5.40 
Beetroot! 5-7 Gramophone 375 
Cabbage? 7-9 Motor car Moskvitch 8,000-9,000 
Dried Fruit? 10 upwards Pobeda 16,000-18,000 
Petrol (for private use) 2.20 per litre 
Radio set (gets B.B.C.) 
1 Market prices Soap (medium sized tablet) 1.0-2.55 
Telephone call (local) 15 


The range of earnings in Moscow is a very wide one. Although it is 
illegal to draw more than one salary, a professor of science may in fact 
hold several appointments because of the scarcity of men with the 
necessary qualifications and he may earn as much as 30,000 rubles 
a month. On the other hand, a woman on casual, unskilled work, such 
as breaking up the ice on the pavement, earns some 500 rubles a month. 
For the Moskvich motor factory the figures given to us for earnings 
were:— 


Rubles per month 
Skilled Stakhanovites .. 6s oi és 2.  2,§00 
Unskilled Stakhanovites ss os ws .. 1,500 
Average for the factory rs ve ss ..  -I,100-1,500 
Maximum ‘a ve ie és vs -. 2,500 
Minimum Ks os ie ee ‘ ii 700 
Factory Manager ws be i és ..  7,000-8,000 


Of two women in the machine-shop one said that she was earning 1,200 
rubles a month after one year’s service while another was earning 
1,800 rubles a month after five years’ service. A man working on back 
axles was earning 1,400 rubles a month. All these figures relate to 
actual earnings not to basic rates of pay, which appear to be much less. 

In the Red October sweet factory, which employs 70 per cent women, 
mainly unskilled, average monthly earnings were 700 rubles. A tractor 
driver on a collective farm was said to earn 800 rubles. Many other 
figures were quoted to us for waiters, teachers, chauffeurs, journalists, 
etc., but unfortunately I made no notes. Dr. Prager, an Austrian econo- 
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mist who attended the Conference, puts average earnings in Moscow 
at 1,100 rubles.? I should myself hesitate to give an average but I 
should agree that it is more likely to be over than under 1,000 rubles. 
For auxiliary workers and trainees, Dr. Prager puts average earnings 
in light industry at 800 and in heavy industry at 1,100 rubles per month; 
while for skilled workers he thinks that earnings reach 1,400 and 2,500 
rubles respectively. (These figures are for a 48 hour week.) 

In interpreting these figures it is necessary to take account both of 
the social services by which wage-earnings are supplemented (estimated 
by the Soviet economists as equivalent to about one-third of actual 
earnings), and of the various deductions that are made (such as the 
compulsory loan of one month’s income per annum). Rent subsidies, 
and subsidies to various cultural activities do not affect any comparison 
of average earnings in Russia and elsewhere since their impact on the 
cost of living is already taken into account in the purchasing power 
parity adopted. On the other hand, the level of income tax (which is 
heavier on low incomes in the USSR) does affect such a comparison. 


A ec CAIRNCROSS 


2 Volkstimme (Vienna), April 2oth, 1952. For other data see: British Students visit 
The Soviet Union (N.U.S. Report, 1952), p. 17. Price data are given at pages 18-19. 
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This article is an account of various interviews held with Soviet 
economists by the British and Canadian economists who were delegates 
to the Moscow Economic Conference in April 1952. Opportunities for 
such discussions arose in the course of casual conversations at receptions 
(the delegates were treated with great hospitality and there were two 
receptions for economists alone); it was also possible to arrange two 
regular discussions, each lasting about two hours, between not more 
than 4 Soviet and not more than 4 Anglo-Saxon economists. The 
interpreters were in every case excellent and we have no reason to 
believe that we have or have been misunderstood, though the language 
difficulty undoubtedly prevented the expression of fine shades of opinion 
or the discussion of certain complicated topics. The account given is 
compressed from notes taken on the spot. Sentences in oratio recta are 
not necessarily accurate to the last word, though they will not be far 
off it. My own comments and the supporting factual argument are 
rigorously separated by being enclosed in square brackets. 


Scarcity 

On many occasions the problem of scarcity arose, that is, the central 
concept of Robbinsian or welfare economics, the distribution of scarce 
resources between competing ends. It was quite evident that this prob- 
lem has no place in Soviet economic theory, which is by no means to 
say that it has no place in Soviet economic planning. One of us (Mr. 
Miller) spent about half an hour verifying this point - which he found 
difficult to believe — at one of the two special sessions. 

The question on this occasion was, how do you decide what to export 
and what to import? The first answer, as so often, was simply ‘Plan’. 
We tried to get behind this answer to the reasoning that governed the 
Plan and were met with such further answers as ‘What is socially 
necessary’ or ‘First we look at our own resources, then we see what we 
must buy abroad and arrange for exports accordingly’. This last state- 
ment was repeated also in another form: “We at home try to make every- 
thing here. We buy only up to the limit of what we can export.’ We 
approached the question again by way of the relation between the 
internal and the external purchasing powers of the ruble — did they not 
try to buy abroad what cost a great deal in rubles in exchange for exports 


1 Mrs. Robinson and Messrs. Sraffa and Dobb of Cambridge University; Professor 
Cairncross of Glasgow University; Professor Madge of Birmingham University; 
Mr. Trudeau of ‘Le Devoir’, Montreal; Mr. Miller, a Canadian economist; Mr. Wiles 
of Oxford University. Sole responsibility for this article, however, rests with myself. 
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that cost less inside the Soviet Union than in foreign countries? No, 
the good to be exported is sold to the export corporation at a profit in 
rubles for the factory, and if the export corporation makes a loss in 
rubles the Government bears it: “We do not care if the Corporation 
makes a ruble loss or a ruble profit.” There are two planned foreign 
trade balances, the physical and the monetary (i.e. that in terms of 
foreign currency). Plan fulfilment is of course more important in the 
physical than in the monetary balance. There appeared to be no interest 
taken in the comparison of the ruble monetary balance and the balance 
in foreign currency. 

Finally, we put the question this way: ‘In capitalist countries the 
criterion of social priority is, with certain important modifications, 
private money profit. What is your criterion of social priority?’ To 
this there was no satisfactory reply and most unfortunately the question 
was not pressed by us in this form. This is a short summary of a dis- 
cussion that lasted perhaps three-quarters of an hour. It was quite 
clear that our interlocutors had no idea what we were driving at 
when we asked them how they decided what to export and what to 
import. 

The same point was evident in the other discussions. Professor Varga 
told us there was no law of supply and demand in the Soviet Union. 
“What, none at all?’ Well, he admitted, there was the purely tautological 
law that supply equals demand. Further pressed, he admitted that the 
fact still holds in the Soviet economy that less is sold if the price is 
raised. Another economist went so far as to mention as one of the great 
advantages of Soviet economic planning that it was free of the restric- 
tions imposed by the price mechanism: ‘What do you do in your country 
if something which is very necessary will not pay for itself? For instance 
the whole of our heavy industry was built up by subsidies’; the implica- 
tion being that in a capitalist economy the necessity for profitability is a 
hampering restriction upon economic development instead of an indi- 
cator — as Western economists would put it — of the direction in which 
development should take place. 

[Nevertheless, it is fair to assume that in practice commonsense 
account is taken of the necessity to allocate scarce resources rationally 
between competing ends. The Soviet Union does import bananas and 
export timber. I suspect that such questions are principally dealt with 
by practical planners in a practical way; these planners may very well 
not be economists at all. Nor, indeed, is it to be expected that Marxist 
economists should have any adequate concept of choice or scarcity. 
Professor Robbins’ gives as sources for his ideas writers later than 1870: 
Menger, Mises, Fetter, Strigl and Mayer. That is to say, the concept 


2 An Essay on the Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 2nd edition, p. 16. 
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arose after Marxian economics had crystallized. Moreover, a system of 
economics in which all costs are constant with changes in output — for 
of such a kind must all systems be which base value upon cost alone, be 
it labour, time or money cost — is peculiarly ill adapted to any form of 
scarcity concept. For if quantity has no influence upon cost (since cost is 
constant) nor upon utility (since utility is neglected), the attention of the 
economist is not likely to be directed towards quantities of production at 
all. All the more then will he neglect the question of relative quantities, 
i.e. the allocation of scarce resources. General decisions as to relative 
quantities of output are the essence of welfare economics—or of 
Robbinsian economics, which is the same thing — and as is so constantly 
pointed out the welfare pricing rules are merely tools whereby the 
correct quantities may be obtained. But in Marxian economics the 
pricing rules are the essence, for it is through the settlement of prices 
that exploitation, surplus value, capitalist breakdowns, etc., arise. A 
system of Political Economy, in other words, which analyses, as did 
Ricardo’s system, the distribution of the national income between 
classes, and is used as a basis for historical predictions as to the course of 
political events, stands in sharp contrast to a system of Economic 
Economy which is by definition interested in relative priorities of 
various kinds of output. To put it another way, Marx did not design 
his economics to assist in the planning of a socialist society — indeed, he 
vehemently eschewed all such aims, as he considered them Utopian. 


Hence the very word economic has an entirely different meaning in the 
Soviet Union. Naturally, decisions as to relative quantities have to be 
taken, but they are not seen as having much relationship to economics. ] 


Consumer’s sovereignty 

Professor Varga specifically denied the existence of this. He lumped 
it together with the laws of supply and demand and the price mechanism 
as being the sort of thing Soviet economic planning exists to supplant. 
[However, in practice I suspect there is a good deal of consumer’s 
sovereignty. For instance, shortly after delivering himself of the above, 
Professor Varga assured us that if one consumer good fails to sell and 
another sells well it was not the practice to lower the turnover tax on 
the first and raise it on the second, but to produce more of the first 
and less of the second (though this was partly because the same rate of 
tax is levied on very broad categories of goods and the rates are not 
varied on individual goods for reasons of administrative simplicity). 
Again, when in the context of inflation and monetary policy we asked 
what do you do if there is excess demand, the reply was ‘we produce 
more’ (see below). These are fairly clear indications of the presence of 
some consumer’s sovereignty in practice: it is the theory, I suspect, with 
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its close connection to the utility theory of value, the concept of scarcity 
and the ‘laws of supply and demand’, that rouses Marxist contempt. 
Further the Soviet concepts of freedom and democracy are very far 
removed from so individualistic and empirical a doctrine. The abolition 
of rationing would appear to be more a measure of deflation or of ad- 
ministrative simplicity than of respect for the individual’s choice, and it 
is of course clear that this event by itself need not have restored any 
sovereignty to the consumer at all. For the relative quantities produced 
need not respond in any way to the changed pressures of consumer 
demand. But my own feeling is that they did do so, and will continue 
to do so, practically and without theorization or the blessing of Soviet 
economists]. 


Redistribution of income 

[Some of the Western economists seemed to be worried about this 
topic, but it is clear that a state which controls as employer the gross 
distribution of income has no need whatsoever of redistributive taxation 
to correct the net distribution. Yet in fact Soviet taxation is slightly 
redistributive. The turnover tax, we were assured, is smaller on neces- 
saries than on luxuries, the compulsory state loan of one twelfth of the 
yearly income is lowered for a few of the very poor, rents are to a small 
extent regulated according to size of family, bachelors pay higher income 
tax than married men, and the income tax scale is itself slightly progres- 
sive (maximum rate 13 per cent). Again, it is evident that the availability 
of goods is to a certain extent egalitarian. It is impossible to buy really 
elegant clothing for instance, and the countryside is not laid out for the 
benefit of the motorist — there are practically no petrol stations, garages, 
country clubs, hotels, road-houses, etc. On the other hand there are no 
death duties at all, and there is no theoretical limit to the wealth an 
individual can accumulate or pass on.] Further we were many times 
told quite frankly that equality was not an aim of the Soviet economic 
system, and inequality was positively desired. No anxiety was expressed 
that a class of rich idle people might grow up living on their parents’ 
fortunes — “We like work so much that however rich we were we would 
all work.’ The contrast between ‘socialism’ (to each according to his 
labour) and ‘communism’ (to each according to his need) was never 
brought up in this context, as a Western student might have expected. 
It was never hinted that the Soviet Union was moving towards equality 
as it moved towards ‘communism’. [In sum, there would appear to 
be redistribution at very low levels in order to protect the very poor — 
so long as they remain free workers — combined with a complete lack 
of restraints upon accumulation, but with great obstacles to at least 
some kinds of conspicuous consumption. ] 
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Inflation 

Some of us attached considerable importance to the Soviet budget 
surplus, but the Soviet economists did not feel it mattered very much. 
They admitted that the budget surplus in the years 1945-47 (i.e. before 
the currency reform) was deflationary, but thereafter they spoke of the 
surplus in pure Gladstonian terms: it enabled the state to put aside 
reserves for the lowering of prices or for any other crisis such as the 
recent earthquake in Turkmenistan. They were unwilling to admit that 
the state would ever print money; for instance, in answer to the question 
‘What would you have done if there had been an earthquake in Turk- 
menistan and you had not accumulated a reserve out of previous 
budget surpluses?’ they replied ‘Don’t be hypothetical, we did have a 
reserve when there was an earthquake in Turkmenistan’. In reply to 
the question, do you have excess demand for most commodities, the 
first answer was ‘Whenever there is excess demand we produce more’. 
But when pressed as to the situation before more could be produced 
our interlocutor replied ‘Yes, we like demand to exceed supply so that 
production can always be increased’. [It is possible, however, that this 
admission of permanent excess demand would have been retracted if 
the subject had been pursued. ] 

We pressed the Soviet economists to explain how, in their five-year 
plan, they made provision for a balance between savings over the period 
of five years and the total amount of construction involved. Did they 
try to influence personal savings and how did they control the savings 
of enterprises and of the government? The reply to this was vague, 
appearing to identify ex-post and ex-ante reckonings of savings and 
implied a capacity to know all the magnitudes involved simultaneously 
and in advance of the event. [In this part of the discussion, as in the 
discussion on turnover tax, it appeared clear that the answer must be 
in terms of administrative procedures and it was not at all clear whether 
the Soviet economists were in a position to tell us what the admini- 
strative procedures were, except in an extremely general way. 

Soviet monetary doctrine does not appear to have that organic 
connection with questions about the total quantity of output that 
Keynesian monetary doctrine has. Nor need it, for planning is funda- 
mental physical, and total output is governed almost solely by the orders 
in the plan. Neither has it much organic connection with the choice or 
‘mixture’ of various kinds of output, for that would be to admit con- 
sumer’s sovereignty. Rather is monetary doctrine a somewhat sterile 
exercise in the Kreislauf: a purely ex-post accounting study which tells 
us how the money all goes round, in the Marxian or Austrian manner. 
Only where aggregate demand and inflation actually influence supply, or 
where relative output and prices are thought to be based on utility, 
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or where the consumer is sovereign, does monetary theory play an 
important role.] 


Foreign trade 

That there is an exceedingly strong bias in favour of autarky is shown 
by the first paragraph of the section on scarcity. [This bias has obvious 
roots in Soviet political history. It was amusing to hear such remarks 
in the coulisses of a conference devoted to expanding trade.] 

Bilateralism is also favoured. We asked if there were any multi- 
lateral trade treaties apart from that mentioned by a Finnish speaker at 
the Conference itself: in exchange for Finnish exports to the USSR, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia export to Finland and the USSR to them. 
No, there were no more such treaties. One Communist speaker at the 
Conference (not, I think, Russian) said bilateralism with its exact 
mutual compensation was the only fair method of international trade. 
Other advantages [more logically] claimed for bilateralism were that it 
avoided dollar shortages and balance of payments crises. [I suggest that 
the habit of planning exports and imports in both physical and mone- 
tary terms makes bilateralism an administrative convenience — almost 
a sine qua non.|] ‘The Soviet economists questioned about bilateralism 
saw nothing against it. 


Opinions about the West 

Soviet economists appear to have read The Times and The Economist, 
though it is difficult to believe that even specialists in Western economies 
do so at all thoroughly. These specialists — we met several — are ignorant 
of everything except the mere facts of prices, trade and production. 
They talked of social democracy, nationalization, the redistribution of 
income by taxation, real wage levels, the Welfare State, Keynesian 
doctrine, etc., with the simplest Marxist incomprehension. It was as if 
they fully believed Soviet internal propaganda on these points. I am 
unwilling to suppose that they do believe it, and yet they appeared to be 
quite sincere. This is a mystery that others must clear up. 

The conviction is firm and unanimous that the West is heading for a 
slump — in two years’ time unless there is a war (Varga), or anyway some 
time (Vasutin). Rearmament alone has postponed this slump, and 
Keynesian inflation cannot help. 

PETER WILES 











THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 


A NUMBER of critics have taken Mr. Carr to task for beginning his 
massive work on The Bolshevik Revolution with a volume devoted chiefly 
to the political aspects, and for leaving the economic aspects for subse- 
quent treatment in the second volume. In the preface to this second 
volume Mr. Carr defends his arrangement somewhat hesitantly: he is 
‘not wholly convinced’ that it was wrong to deal first with what Marxists 
regard as the ‘superstructure’, and to come to the economic foundations 
only in a second round. But in truth the criticism is misconceived; for 
volume one did deal with the economics as well as with the politics of 
the Revolution, and volume two is not a completely separate account of 
the economic aspects, but rather a filling in of the general story already 
narrated in volume one. Similarly, the third volume, when it arrives, 
will no doubt carry out the author’s promise to deal with the international 
aspects; but that does not mean that these aspects have been ignored in 
either volume one or volume two. Indeed, they could not have been; 
for at every point the three aspects are to such an extent different visions 
of an indivisible whole as to make separation an impossible task. The 
political aspect of Bolshevik policy was greatly affected by belief in the 
imminence of proletarian revolution in western Europe; the economic 
aspect was abruptly altered by changes in the area under Bolshevik con- 
trol as affected by the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, allied intervention, and the 
course of the civil war; and the internal experience of the Revolution in 
action — politically as well as economically — reacted sharply on the 
international attitudes of the Bolshevik leaders. 

The second volume of Mr. Carr’s book, then, though it is mainly 
an account of the economic events and tendencies of the years from 1917 
to 1923, is not a full history of the Bolshevik Revolution in its economic 
aspects, but rather a detailed narrative based on and implying the 
general (and not by any means purely political) history given in volume 
one. This narrative has been arranged to fall into three main periods — 
those of the immediate ‘impact of the Revolution’, of ‘War Communism’ 
and of the ‘New Economic Policy’, with a short section dealing with the 
transition from ‘War Communism’ to the N.E.P., and a brief concluding 
chapter on “The Beginnings of Planning’. Under each of the three main 
headings there are five separate sections, dealing respectively with 
agriculture, industry, labour and the trade unions, trade and distribution, 
and finance; and the volume begins with a short general introductory 
chapter on the “Theories and Programmes’ which the Bolshevik Party — 
and particularly Lenin — had taken over and adapted from the writings 
of Marx and Engels. This is on the whole an excellent arrangement for 
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the materials with which Mr. Carr has worked. He has shown very great 
skill as well as industry in weaving together, from the original documents 
where they are available and from secondary sources where they are not, 
a coherent narrative which brings out the changing attitudes and con- 
flicts of policy and idea of the various leaders in face of the largely un- 
foreseen situations with which they had to cope. It would have been 
impossible to do this without great confusion unless the narrative had 
been broken up both into the three main sub-periods and under the 
separate aspects — agrarian, industrial, and so on; moreover, Mr. Carr’s 
arrangement suits his highly objective manner, and makes it the 
easier for him to maintain the appearance of Olympian detachment that 
he evidently wishes to give. His views can at a good number of points be 
read pretty plainly between the lines; but he cannot be fairly accused 
of ever distorting his account of the events or of other people’s opinions 
to fit in with his own likings. 

I had better say at the very beginning of this article that I can make 
no claim to expert knowledge of the subject of Mr. Carr’s book. I can- 
not read Russian, and I have not read more than a small fraction of the 
immense amount that has been published in languages open to me 
about the Bolshevik Revolution. I have undertaken to write this ‘review- 
article’ not as an expert on Russian affairs but as a student of Socialism, 
and I shall have a good deal less to say in it about Mr. Carr than about 
the Revolution in its relation to the general development of Socialism 
as theory and movement. I have, however, one bone to pick with Mr. 
Carr on a purely technical point. Why does he, in his plentiful and 
excellently chosen citations from Marx, Engels, Lenin and other writers, 
give references, not to editions which persons who do not know Russian 
can consult, but to Russian editions of ‘Collected Works’ to which few 
of his readers can be in a position to refer, and usually in such a way as 
not even to tell his readers from what particular work of the author 
he is quoting? Sometimes, it is possible to ‘spot’ the source of the citation 
fairly easily; but quite often it is not, so that one cannot look up the 
context, even when the work in question is available in English or Ger- 
man or French. It is also annoying to have to wait for volume three both 
for any sort of bibliography and for an index — though the good logic of 
Mr. Carr’s arrangement of chapters and sections mitigates the latter 
evil. 

It has been said again and again — and amply supported by references 
to what was said at the time — that the Bolsheviks, in 1917 and for some 
time afterwards, disbelieved in the possibility of a successful Socialist 
revolution in Russia unless there were also a successful Socialist revolu- 
tion in the more advanced Western countries. Mr. Carr brings this 
point out very clearly in both his volumes. Why was this view generally 
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accepted; and what sort of help from the West was thought to be indis- 
pensable? It is the less easy to give a quite clear answer because the 
belief was so much taken for granted as to be but little discusssed. It 
rested, of course, partly on the evident numerical inferiority of the in- 
dustrial proletariat in Russia, on the predominantly agricultural — and 
agriculturally backward — economic structure of Russian society, and 
on the denial of the Narodnik view that the Russian peasantry could act 
as a creative revolutionary force on its own account. The correlative 
both of the numerical weakness of the proletariat and of the backward- 
ness of peasant agriculture was a low stage of development both of the 
capitalist class and of the trading and professional groups: so that it 
looked as difficult for the proletariat to push the bourgeoisie into making 
a bourgeois revolution as for the proletariat to make a revolution on its 
own account. It was, however, an unquestioned assumption of Bolshe- 
vik doctrine that a bourgeois revolution had to come first, and that the 
proletariat must help the bourgeoisie to overthrow the autocracy as a 
necessary part of the preparation for Socialism. The course of events in 
1905 seemed to have made it plain that the proletariat would have to 
,play the leading part in pushing the bourgeoisie into power and that, if 
and when they had been so pushed, their rule would be feeble. The 
autocracy once destroyed, the bourgeoisie would not of itself be strong 
enough to offer much obstacle to a subsequent Socialist revolution, as 
soon as the proletariat was ready for it. But how soon could the proletar- 
iat be ready? According to the Marxian view of history, no system was 
ever superseded until its full potentialities had been realized, and it had 
become a ‘fetter’ on the further advance of the ‘powers of production’. 
But a successful bourgeois revolution would be made in Russia with the 
forces of capitalism still far short of their potentialities, and therefore 
presumably with a long interval to come before they could be super- 
seded. Or rather, that would have been the position, had the revolution 
in Russia been thought of as standing by itself, and not as part of a 
general revolution involving the overthrow of Western capitalism as a 
whole. Some Russian Marxists — especially among the Mensheviks — 
did think of it in this way: the Bolsheviks did not. In their view, the 
future held in store, not a series of independent national revolutions, but 
a single historic movement in the course of which capitalism as an inter- 
national system would be superseded by Socialism. The timing of this 
single revolution would accordingly be settled, not in Russia, but in the 
more advanced West; and as soon as the Western revolution occurred, 
the time for its equivalent would have arrived in Russia, whatever the 
relative backwardness of the Russian economy might be. There would 
still have to be in Russia two successive revolutions — the first to put 
the bourgeoisie in power and the second to overthrow them — for that 
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was part of the Marxian doctrine which went practically unquestioned. 
But how soon the second revolution would follow the first would depend 
on the timing of the Socialist revolution in the more advanced capitalist 
countries. 

Thus, the help the Bolsheviks looked for from the proletariat of the 
West was twofold. The Western workers were to prevent the Western 
capitalist-imperialists from intervening to defeat the Russian workers; 
and they were also, having overthrown their own capitalists, to provide 
out of the superior economic resources of the West the means of 
developing large-scale production in Russia and of helping the Russian 
proletariat to grow bigger and «so to take in hand the modernization 
of Russian agriculture in accordance with Socialist conceptions of 
large-scale collective cultivation. The Socialists of the West were to 
become providers of capital and technical assistance to backward 
Russia, as well as to enable the Russian proletariat to settle accounts 
with its own class-enemies unhampered by foreign imperialist inter- 
vention. 

Without this double help, the problem of Socialist revolution in 
Russia looked insoluble, not so much because either Czarism or the 
Russian bourgeoisie looked too strong to be overthrown as because even 
a momentarily successful Socialist revolution confined to Russia would 
be bound to break down in face of the undeveloped state of the country 
and of the impracticability of turning the peasantry into a revolutionary 
force with the very limited resources which would be at the disposal of 
the workers in the hour of their first success. But the Bolsheviks knew 
that proletarian revolution was bound to occur; and in 1917 they felt 
tolerably sure that it would occur soon, for the war itself, which they 
regarded as an outcome of imperialist rivalries, appeared to be hastening 
the downfall of capitalism and maturing the Western proletariat for its 
historic tasks. Moreover, the collapse of the undeveloped Russian 
economy under the strain of war had been preparing the way for 
revolution in Russia itself — that is, for bourgeois revolution — despite 
the weakness of the Russian bourgeoisie. When the Czarist system broke 
down in the early months of 1917 and a sort of bourgeois revolution 
actually occurred, it seemed as if the Russian proletariat would need 
only to wait for the expected Socialist revolution in the West and would 
then be able, with Western help, easily to overturn the feeble regime 
which had temporarily replaced the old autocracy. 

But, in the event, the Bolsheviks, under Lenin’s influence, decided 
not to wait, but to seize an authority which the Russian bourgeoisie 
had already let drop and the rival Socialist parties appeared quite 
unable to exercise. They did this, expecting failure should the prole- 
tarian revolution in the West not mature in time to come to their help, 
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and hoping that their own initiative would be of some effect in bringing 
the crisis in the West to a head. When the expected revolution in the 
advanced capitalist countries failed to develop directly out of the war, 
they continued to hope for it and to scan the horizon eagerly for signs 
of renewed crisis and revolt; and in the meantime they had to carry on 
with their own revolution without Western aid. In doing this, they 
could hardly avoid gradually changing their minds. When the civil 
war was over and foreign military intervention no longer an immediate 
danger, the Bolsheviks were confronted with the miracle that their 
movement had survived; and they would have been inhuman had they 
not come to feel that it might be possible at any rate to advance some 
distance towards ‘Socialism in one country’, however formidable the 
obstacles still seemed to be, in theory as well as in practice. N.E.P. was, 
no doubt, a bitter pill to swallow; but Lenin made the party see it as a 
retreat rather than a rout. Before the end of the period dealt with in 
Mr. Carr’s present volume, Lenin had been able to proclaim that the 
retreat was over and that the emphasis was shifting to forms of economic 
planning which implied that the Soviet peoples had at least the chance of 
consolidating the Socialist revolution, even if capitalism remained for 
a considerable time in control of the most advanced sectors of the 
world economy. 

All these points are fully stated in Mr. Carr’s analysis of events and 
opinions, though they are not brought together to make as clear a 
picture as they might have made. Mr. Carr correctly uses them to 
explain how very uncertain the Bolsheviks — including even Lenin — 
were about the constructive side of the revolution at the time when they 
seized power. Almost to the point at which they became the Govern- 
ment, they had been thinking in terms of being the opposition, or at 
most of controlling the Government from outside by virtue of their 
command over the workers in large-scale industry. They had never 
planned for taking over a productive system in a state of sheer collapse 
and for making it work somehow in face of a hostile world. This, 
however, was what they found themselves called upon to do; and in the 
circumstances all they could do at the outset was to tell the industrial 
workers to take power into their own hands and to improvise as best 
they could. The forms of ‘workers’ control’ in factories, on railways, 
and in other forms of enterprise that grew up during the first phase of 
the Bolshevik Revolution were not the outcome of any advance plan- 
ning, or even consistent with Bolshevik ideas of what was the right form 
of ‘workers’ democracy’. They were the only possible ways of dealing 
with the actual situation — the industrial equivalents of the peasants’ 
action in seizing the land — which was also quite out of line with Bol- 
shevik ideas of how the land ought to be used under Socialist control. 
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Indeed, almost the only clear idea the Bolshevik leaders had about the 
conduct of production after the ‘revolution’ was that the advance of 
Socialism was absolutely bound up with that of large-scale enterprise 
in both industry and agriculture, and with a carrying further of the 
tendency of developed capitalism towards concentration and centraliza- 
tion of control. They regarded as incurably reactionary and obsolescent 
both the individual peasant holding and the small-scale enterprise of 
individual craftsmen and artels or Co-operatives made up of such 
persons, and also the enterprise of petty traders of every sort. They 
regarded the growing centralization of capitalism as a preparing of the 
way for the still greater centralization which would follow the victory 
of the proletariat; and when they spoke of ‘workers’ control’, they had 
usually in mind, not the control over a factory or other enterprise of 
the particular workers employed in it, but the collective class-control 
of the entire working class organized in a proletarian dictatorship. 
They encouraged the peasants to seize the landlords’ lands and the 
workers to seize and run the factories, not because they regarded the 
results as consistent with the conditions of Socialism, but because these 
seizures were alike necessary parts of the destructive work of the 
Revolution — the only ways open of destroying the power of the land- 
lords and of the capitalist class. They had not the smallest intention of 
allowing the peasants to remain permanently in individual occupation 
of the lands which they were to seize, or the workers to establish a 
lasting syndicalist control of the instruments of industry. For them, 
Socialism — and a fortiori Communism — meant centralized class- 
control and the organization of production on the largest scale called 
for by the possibilities of advanced technological development. The 
Bolsheviks’ coalition with the Left Social Revolutionaries could not 
possibly have endured for long in face of the complete disagreement on 
this issue. The S.R.s— Left as well as Right — were believers in 
spontaneous group activity, in localism, and in the creative capacity of 
the peasant masses: the Bolsheviks, whose strength lay among the 
workers in the great industrial establishments, regarded all these ideas 
as instances of reactionary, petit bourgeois romanticism, and as obstacles 
. to the revolution’s advance. As for syndicalist notions of ‘workers’ 
control’, which had an obvious appeal to the industrial proletariat, the 
Bolsheviks dismissed them as equally ‘utopian’, and as plainly incon- 
sistent with the need to place the entire equipment of industry at the 
collective disposal of the new proletarian ruling class. 

Mr. Carr has a useful appendix, in which he discusses the views of 
Marx and Engels on the peasant; and a considerable part of his volume 
is concerned with the Bolshevik attitude towards the peasants at the 
successive stages of the Revolution. Like much besides, this attitude 
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was affected by the sharp distinction drawn by Lenin, on the basis of 
what Marx and Engels had written, between the bourgeois and the 
proletarian revolutions. For the purposes of the bourgeois revolution, 
Lenin insisted, the peasantry had to be thought of mainly as a whole, 
and its discontents and land-hunger exploited in order to turn it against 
the feudal State and the landowners. As soon, however, as the prole- 
tarian phase of the revolution set in, the aim of the revolutionaries must 
be to split the peasant class and to turn the poorer peasants against the 
kulaks — defined broadly as those peasants who employed regular 
hired labour. To organize the poorer, and especially the landless, 
wage-working peasants, and to persuade them to make common cause 
with the urban proletariat, was a necessary step in the conversion of the 
bourgeois into the Socialist revolution. There were, however, in reality, 
not two groups of peasants, but three — the landless, the kulaks, and the 
middle peasants cultivating small farms without the aid of hired labour; 
and the effect of the land-redistribution during the first phase of the 
revolution was to promote a large proportion of the poor peasants into 
the middle group. Although the Bolsheviks did what they could both 
to bring about the establishment of state farms replacing specialist large 
farms previously under private ownership and to encourage collective 
and co-operative cultivation of the land seized by the peasants, these 
efforts met with scant success, and most of the re-distributed land 
passed to individual peasant families not employing hired labour. Thus 
the first phase of the revolution strengthened rural individualism, 
which the Bolsheviks — unlike the Social Revolutionaries — were 
determined to uproot as soon as they got the chance, regarding it as 
both economically obsolete and socially reactionary. But both during 
the period of the civil war and subsequently the overriding necessity 
was to get higher immediate tctal production in order to keep the towns 
fed, even if this involved the postponement of measures designed to 
lead to higher production in the long run. It was impossible either 
while the civil war lasted or subsequently as long as the threat of famine 
continued to take any steps that might so antagonize the individual 
peasant cultivators as to lead them to take sides against the revolution; 
and as the difficulties of forced grain collection increased, it became 
necessary to provide incentives to the land-holding peasants to grow 
more and to supply their surpluses to the areas of deficiency instead of 
concealing them. Thus, under N.E.P., Bolshevik policy was temporarily 
based on the giving of high inducements both to the kulaks and to the 
middle peasants; but never for a moment did Lenin or his chief lieuten- 
ants give up their intention of returning to a policy of large-scale 
agricultural cultivation as soon as the conditions allowed this to be 
done. Indeed, whereas in the earlier stages of the revolution the attack 
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had been directed mainly at the kulaks proper, as petty exploiters 
employing landless workers, when the renewed onslaught came, in the 
form of the drive for collectivization, the conception of a kulak had 
undergone great enlargement, to include many of the middle peasants, 
and the entire system of individual cultivation came under fire as 
inconsistent with Socialist modernity of technique and with the pro- 
letarian way of life. 

In industry, meanwhile, the period of War Communism had made 
an end of the system of ‘workers’ control’ dominated by factory com- 
mittees, and also of syndicalist forms of control such as had been 
installed by the Railwaymen’s Trade Union. The Trade Unions, at 
the beginning of the Bolshevik rule, were still largely dominated 
by Mensheviks, who had a large following among the skilled workers; 
but the Bolsheviks succeeded at a fairly early stage in establishing a 
firm control over the central Trade Union federation, which was 
organized on industrial lines. They even split the Railwaymen’s Union, 
in which the syndicalist element was well entrenched, and created in 
its place a more amenable rival Union. he Trade Unions, moreover, 
as they developed their hierarchies and corps of officials, showed a 
strong centralizing tendency which fitted in with Bolshevik policy and 
brought them into conflict with the marked localism of the factory 
committees. The Trade Union leaders thus became the allies of the 
Bolshevik party in combating ‘workers’ control’ in the factories, and 
came to act more and more as agents of the central power. 

Then arose the controversy over the question of the rdle of Trade 
Unions under a system of proletarian dictatorship. Were they to 
continue as independent bodies, concerned mainly with protecting 
the workers’ interests, or were they to become in effect a part of the 
Workers’ State, devoting themselves mainly to promotion of higher 
output, to the transference of workers to the jobs in which they were 
needed most in the general interest, and to the administration of labour 
laws and social services on the State’s behalf? The first of these posi- 
tions had its upholders in the early stages of the Revolution, but was 
fairly soon outlawed in its extreme form. This, however, did not 
involve full acceptance of the opposing view, but rather a choice among 
a number of alternative positions ranging from complete ‘statization’ 
of ‘T'rade Unionism to the maintenance of a degree of independent 
power based on an attempted division of functions. One group, while 
accepting the need for the Unions to work for higher output and planned 
distribution of man-power, held that they should be regarded as inde- 
pendent agencies for these purposes, acting side by side with the State 
rather than in subordination to it. This was broadly the standpoint of 
the successive ‘oppositions’ that grew up inside the Trade Union 
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movement after the liquidation of the ‘syndicalists’, But the Party 
view was that there could not be any room for ‘separation of powers’ 
within the Workers’ State, and that the Trade Unions must accept’the 
decisions of the economic departments and planning agencies of the 
Government, and of the Party as the final policy-making authority, 
receiving in return large functions in the administration of social service 
benefits and in representation in the Labour Commissariat. On these 
terms, with the Trade Union centre dominated by Party members 
removable at the Party’s will if they offended against its discipline, the 
Unions soon became virtually a part of the state machine and keen 
exponents of a policy of centralized control against the advocates of 
control of industry by the factory representatives. This became a matter 
of high importance when, during the period of the civil war, industry 
had to be strictly subordinated to the needs of defence, and when, in 
revulsion from the experience of workers’ committee control, the Party 
became insistent on the need for unfettered one-man management. 
It was no less important when, as part of N.E.P., the budgets of the 
various nationalized industries were strictly separated from the State 
budget, accounting methods introduced, and public enterprises ordered 
to pay their way instead of looking to the Treasury to meet their deficits. 
Without control over the Trade Unions, the Bolsheviks would have 
been able to face neither the unemployment which this policy engen- 
dered nor the sharp break with the equalitarian tendencies of the 
Revolution in its earlier stages. 

Mr. Carr brings out excellently the nature of this revulsion against 
‘equality’. At first, the tendency of the Revolution was to regard work 
as a form of service to the Workers’ State, to be enforced upon all and 
to be requited by payments which should differ as little as possible from 
occupation to occupation or from individual to individual. Complete 
equality was not attempted; but there was an active attempt to reduce 
differentials and an insistence on a minimum standard for all as the 
primary consideration. Incidentally, as inflation developed, this 
standard had to be achieved more and more by means of payments in 
kind. N.E.P. both undermined the system of payments in kind, and 
shifted the emphasis from the minimum to the offering of incentives 
and to payments corresponding to service rendered as measured by 
market demand. ‘Equality’ was more and more denounced as a petit 
bourgeois prejudice; and Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme was 
cited in favour of inequality based on differences in service rendered as 
the correct principle of distribution during the transitional stage between 
capitalism and Communism proper. The Trade Unions, under 
Bolshevik influence, accepted this change of attitude —though not 
without a good deal of internal friction. 
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The Russian Co-operative movement underwent similar transforma- 
tions. At the outset, it was mainly controlled by the Social Revolution- 
aries in the villages, and by S.R.s and Mensheviks in the towns. It had 
three main sections — consumers’ stores, producers’ Co-operatives or 
artels, and peasant Co-operatives organized in Credit Unions. These last 
were engaged not in collective cultivation of the land but in marketing 
of peasant supplies and in purchasing of agricultural requisites. The 
consumers’ societies were of vital importance as wholesale and retail 
distributing agencies in a situation in which private trade had hopelessly 
broken down; and the shortage of consumers’ goods, involving an urgent 
need to make the most of small-scale artisan production, especially in 
the rural areas, gave the producers’ Co-operatives a position of great 
temporary importance till large-scale industry could be restored and 
developed. The Credit Unions were of less importance because infla- 
tion was rapidly destroying their resources. The Bolsheviks, then, had 
to make large use of both consumers’ and producers’ societies, but 
were by no means prepared to leave them under the control of leaders 
hostile to the policies of centralization. There were some who advo- 
cated the complete liquidation of the consumers’ Co-operatives and 
their replacement by ‘consumers’ communes’ based on compulsory 
membership and serving the entire populations of their areas. But this 
policy, throughout the period covered by Mr. Carr’s volume, ran much 
too strongly against the Co-operative tradition to be successfully 
enforced. What occurred in fact was that, after a number of shifts of 
policy, the central body of the Co-operatives (Tsentrosoyuz) was 
brought firmly under Bolshevik control by the replacement of most of 
its leaders, and the Co-operatives then in effect became distributive 
agencies of the State, side by side with State shops and factory supply 
agencies. Under N.E.P. consumers’ Co-operatives for a time regained 
a good deal of independence; but the Bolsheviks had no intention of 
allowing them to establish themselves lastingly as a ‘State within the 
State’, and, when N.E.P. came to an end, their independence virtually 
ended with it. The producers’ Co-operatives, almost entirely engaged 
in small-scale production, had little connection with the central State, 
and were left mainly to the supervision of the regional state authorities, 
which continued to encourage them as long as consumers’ needs could 
not be met by factory production; but they were always regarded as 
survivals of obsolete methods and as destined gradually to die out in 
face of the advance of large-scale industry. 

Out of a host of matters dealt with in Mr. Carr’s thorough study, 
I have been able, in a short review-article, to pick out for discussion 
only a very few. I have so far said nothing of the control of public 
finance, of the attitudes adopted towards banking, or of the relations 
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between the State and industry in their financial aspects. The national- 
ization of banking had long occupied a high place among revolutionary 
priorities; for the banks were regarded as the main controlling agencies 
of capitalism in its developed form of ‘Finance-Capital’ and as key 
positions for the planning of economic development. But little con- 
sideration had been given to the respective places of budgetary and 
banking financial policy in a society in which the main industries had 
come to be owned and operated by the State. Nor had much been 
done towards formulating any policy for a Socialist Finance Minister 
to follow either in framing his budget or in controlling the issue of 
money. Even if plans had been laid, they could have been of little use 
in facing the actual situation with which the Bolsheviks had to deal on 
assuming power or subsequently during the civil war. The tax system 
had broken down completely, and there was no possibility of instituting 
a new one in the prevailing conditions. There was, in effect, no expe- 
dient except the printing press for meeting either the expenses of the 
State or the claims of industry, for which the State had to become 
responsible in order to keep production going at all and to prevent mass 
discharges of workers. Accordingly, inflation, which had already gone 
a long distance before the Revolution, continued uncontrollably and at 
a rapidly increasing rate. Banks became mere intermediaries for passing 
on money printed by state authority, and it soon seemed easier for the 
Finance Commissariat to undertake the tasks of handing out the means 
of payment directly. Nationalization of banking was followed by its 
abolition — that is, by its conversion into a function of the Finance 
Commissariat; and this fusion lasted until N.E.P. required a sudden 
reversal. The detachment of industrial financing from the State budget 
and the requirement that enterprises should pay their way involved the 
setting-up of agencies for rationing credit apart from the State, which 
had enough to do in facing its new task of attempting to balance the 
budget. Accordingly, banks were brought back into existence, under 
the co-ordinating control of a new Central Bank, which had the task of 
bringing the currency back into some sort of stable relation to produc- 
tion and of co-operating with the Finance Commissariat in making an 
end of the recurring inflation of the periods of war and of ‘War Com- 
munism’, 

Mr. Carr’s book ends with the beginnings, in 1923, of the transition 
from N.E.P. to the planned economy towards which the leaders of the 
Soviet Union by then felt strong enough to attempt a renewed advance. 
It ends, too, with the passing of Lenin as the active protagonist of the 
Revolution. Throughout this study, in this economic volume as much 
as in its predecessor, Lenin dominates the scene, and appears plainly as 
the man who, on every critical occasion, not only knew his mind but 
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also made his will prevail. Not of course that he was never defeated; 
but his reverses were always on secondary issues and in the long run 
he got what he wanted as far as the circumstances allowed. This power 
over the Party and over the whole complex of revolutionary organiza- 
tions Lenin owed partly to his prodigious strength of will; but he owed 
it also to the very fact that his inflexible convictions made it possible for 
him to be endlessly flexible in tactics and gave him an uncanny know- 
ledge of the difference between concessions that could be made without 
loss of control and driving power and concessions which once made 
became irrevocable. He had constructed for himself, on foundations 
laid by Marx, a simple set of principles of action which gave all his 
shifts of immediate policy a consistent quality that could not be mis- 
taken. These principles included, as a derivative from Marx’s theory 
of class and of the historical tendency towards the concentration of 
capital, a firm belief in centralization, in large-scale enterprise, and in 
what came to be called ‘democratic centralism’ as the essential of a 
method corresponding to class needs. Anything organized on a small 
scale he thought of as savouring of the illusions of petit-bourgeois 
individualism: anything large and modern aroused his instinctive 
sympathy. The comprehensive project of electrification —the fore- 
runner of the five-year plans of later years — he greeted with enthu- 
siasm above all as the means whereby both industry and agriculture 
could be transformed in accordance with the most advanced techniques 
of mass-production — a curious contrast to the view of Kropotkin, who 
welcomed electric power in the belief that it would make possible a 
revival and diffusion of small-scale, workshop production. Lenin 
deeply admired German planning, including Rathenau’s organization 
of war industry; and he was greatly influenced by German ways of 
thought. In the situation in which Russia stood in 1917 and during the 
subsequent years of war and economic collapse, these beliefs provided, 
in all probability, the only foundation for action capable of saving the 
Revolution. If the libertarians had had their way during these years, 
the Russians could not have emerged from the terrific misfortunes and 


sufferings which fell upon them to build the ‘Socialism in one country’ 


that, for good or ill, they have actually built. If it is assumed that the 
Revolution was worth preserving, Lenin is assuredly to be acclaimed 
as the hero who saved it. The very qualities, however, that enabled him 
to achieve this miracle left their stamp on what came out of the struggle 
and prepared the way for the Soviet Union as it became when Stalin 
had replaced Lenin as its paramount leader. This is not least true in 
respect of what Lenin did towards shaping the Bolshevik party and 
giving it the sovereign position it holds today, de facto, in relation to the 
formal structure of Soviet government. One thing that stands out very 
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clearly in Mr. Carr’s narrative — taking his two volumes together — 
is that the party was but a feeble instrument at the time when it seized 
power and, through the years of Lenin’s life, gained strength and 
coherence only by gradual stages, and, above all, because of the driving 
force he gave it. The maker of the Soviet ‘one-party’ State, with the 
party as a highly centralized policy-making body, working from the 
centre downwards and not from the local groups upwards, was Lenin, 
and to all intents and purposes no one else. The domination of the 
party was to be carried much further after his death; but he had set it 
definitely on the road to universal de facto sovereignty over the whole 
society. 

These qualities and achievements Mr. Carr not only brings out very 
clearly, but also, I think, likes and admires; for I think he shares Lenin’s 
preference for bigness and has a preference for being on the side of 
history’s big battalions. In persons like me, who have no objection to 
being called ‘utopians’ and have an intense dislike for bigness, they stir, 
not liking or admiration, but strong distaste. I cannot deny that, in 
order to save ‘the Revolution’, Lenin had to act as he did; and I cannot 
deny that he was right to do so, because ‘the Revolution’ needed saving. 
But for all that, I cannot forget that Lenin believed in bigness and 
power, not only as means of saving the Revolution, but as essential 
elements in the Revolution itself — as of its essence, not simply for 
defeating the counter-revolution, but also in relation to its constructive 
tasks and to the society that was to be built up on its foundations. No 
doubt, he also believed that, some day, the State would ‘wither away’, 
and ‘government of men’ give place to ‘administration of things’. But 
even then he looked forward to their being administered on a vaster 
and vaster scale, and believed that government would ‘wither away’ 
only because, when class-differences had vanished, everybody would 
come to think alike. I find that sort of ‘utopia’ a nightmare. Mr. Carr 
does not say plainly what he feels about it; but I fancy he at least half 
likes the notion. Whether that is true or not, he has done a tremendous 
job of careful analysis, for which everyone who wishes to understand 
the Russian Revolution ought to be profoundly grateful.* 


G. D. H. CoLe 


*E. H, Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-1923, vol. II. Macmillan, 1952, 
397 PP., 30/-. 











RECENT DISCUSSIONS 
ON THE PERIODIZATION OF HISTORY 


The politico-propagandist character of much of Soviet historiographical 
literature is so conspicuous as to overshadow, for some observers, its 
more scientific aspects. We are sometimes given the picture of a system 
of commands according to which history is written and taught, without 
the question being asked how the commands originate. There are 
obvious instances of re-evaluation of historical events according to 
political expediency. The more recent ones concern local anti-Russian 
movements which, until lately, were considered to be good things 
because they were directed against Tsarist Russia: now, emphasis is 
laid upon the socially backward character of their leadership and its 
subservience to foreign enemies of Russia, with obvious implications as 
to the disintegrating use which might be made of such traditions by 
local nationalists against the present USSR. In such instances Soviet 
academic institutions work as a political agency pure and simple: on 
the basis only of some inspired articles in Pravda they reject theories 
hitherto accepted, annul academic degrees awarded years before,* 
and so forth. It should be mentioned, however, that in the typical 
cases the victims themselves are not the more scholarly writers (as 
Western critics of the USSR tend, after their fall, to depict them), but 
are themselves political propagandists who quite enjoyed the game as 
long as they were on the winning side. Every student of Eastern and 
Central European history knows the extent to which, even under a 
regime such as that of the Hapsburg monarchy, political issues were 
discussed in historical disguise: it would be most surprising if it were 
otherwise in the USSR and if the Soviet government were to take a 
more charitable approach to political opposition in this disguise than it 
takes to political opposition in general. 

Apart from such direct political activities in the sphere of historio- 
graphy, there are real arguments, i.e. disputes both parties to which are 
accepted, at least for the time being, as making legitimate cases within 
the Communist framework; and some of these arguments deal even with 
general principles. Not all of these concern matters of substance. Some 
attempt, in a rather scholastic way, to adapt current dogmatic formulae 
to their task of generalizing the politico-ideological statements con- 
ditioned by the present state of Soviet policies. A conspicuous example 
is the discussion waged for some time in Voprosy Istorii* on the question 


1 Voprosy Istorii 2/1952, pp. 146ff. (Kazakhstan). 
? Vol. 1951, nos. 4, 5, 11 and 3/1952, pp. 92ff. Tr. The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, September 15th, 1951. 
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whether the description, in Shestakov’s Textbook of 1937, of the 
annexation of some non-Russian territories by Tsarist Russia as the 
‘minor evil’ (in comparison with the otherwise unavoidable loss of their 
independence to some other great power) is adequate or not. But 
other discussions concern, in the conventional framework of a state 
ideology which is based upon a certain interpretation of history, 
current and completely real problems of cultural life. Thus Stalin’s 
3tatement, in the linguistics discussion,’ that there are spheres of mental 
activity which do not belong to the superstructure (i.e. are not products 
of the rule of a certain class) but are products of the life of society as a 
whole, was eagerly taken up by a number of workers in diverse intellec- 
tual fields as a suitable formula for the defence of some achievements of 
pre-Soviet ideology. Some of these statements, especially those which 
aim at the appreciation of the pre-revolutionary achievements of Russian 
and international classical art and science,‘ are in line with the general 
development of Soviet society during the last fifteen years and with the 
purposes for which Stalin’s linguistics articles were written; others 
represent an attempt to raise, in that conventional form, very con- 
troversial issues of Soviet cultural life.* Clearly these discussions are 
neither fictive nor irrelevant — but they belong only in a formal sense 
to the realm of historical theory. 

Yet there are plenty of theoretical discussions amongst Soviet 
historians and there are very few theoretical tenets which —in fact, 
though not in form -are uncontested. The so-called eclecticism of 
Soviet historical theory has been frequently noted. Sometimes this is 
done because of failure to understand that Marxism clearly demands 
that the working of any definite institution should be appreciated 
according to the part played by it in the given circumstances: this part 
is bound to be different in different historical situations. But apart 
from this elementary mistake, something more substantial may be 
involved in descriptions of Soviet theory as eclectic. Supposing that the 
diverse existing theoretical approaches to history reflect diverse aspects 


3 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 3, pp. 242-3, 248 and 260-1. 

* Cf. F. Konstantinov’s article in Bolshevik 11/1951, and P. S. Trofimov’s article in 
Voprosy Filosofit 2/1951. 

® To this group belong some articles published in Sovetskaya Pedagogika, the editors 
of which, in 1951, had opened a discussion on the question whether education belonged 
to the superstructure, as it serves the needs of a definite social structure and necessarily 
changes in accordance with changes in the character of the society served by it (this 
was the traditional view, which was upheld by most participants in the discussion), 
or was a permanent element, with emphasis on the teaching of languages and on con- 
veyance of the national tradition. With a hint the practical importance of which may 
be realized by our readers (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, pp. 180ff. and 322ff.), Prof. 
Poznansky, one of the defenders of the second view, noted that such a natural characteris- 
tic of education as differentiation between boys and girls according to the different 
functions of the sexes in the social division of labour, originated already in primitive 
society (Sovetskaya Pedagogika, 7/1951, p. 99). 
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of the complicated reality (this does not imply that these aspects are 
equally important and the theories based upon them equally ‘true’) 
the continuation of the ideological struggle between representatives of 
these concepts — though in modified forms and, presumably, with a 
changed balance of strength — is bound to continue even when one of 
them, the Marxist, has become accepted state ideology in the struggle 
for the interpretation of which the further disputes have to be carried 
out. No general acceptance of Christianity, however sincere, could 
prevent the disputes between the Nominalist and the Realist school- 
men which in fact involved all basic issues of philosophy. In a society 
which has an organizational repository of orthodoxy, any individual 
dispute may come to an end by formal decision but, as intellectual life 
in a period of social change will never come to a standstill, no conclusion 
of any individual dispute can prevent, or is even intended to prevent, 
the re-opening of the basic argument in new forms. In fact, such argu- 
ments provide the actual source from which ‘authoritative’ statements are 
fed, to provide a fertile soil for new argument about their interpretation. 

In order to illustrate this point, it may be useful to analyse the dis- 
discussion on the principles of the periodization of history which pro- 
ceeded for more than a year in the journal Voprosy Istorit without 
coming to any definite conclusion; its consequences are still felt in many 
arguments on individual problems. Since I am here interested in general 
principles, I am devoting only one section of this report to the discussion 
of some applications of these principles to definite historical periods, 
and this only in order to illustrate the basic attitudes of the different 
groups of historians which became apparent during the discussion.* 

The discussion was opened by two articles (in 11/1949), “The 
Experience of Periodization of the History of the USSR in the Feudal 
Period’, by K. Bazilevich, and ‘On the Periodization of the History of 
Capitalist Relations in Russia’, by N. Druzhinin, and, further contribu- 
tions on the subject were invited. The two authors approached the 
methodological problem differently, and the most controversial issue in 
Druzhinin’s article, i.e. the elucidation of the period during which 
capitalist relations originated in Russia, overlaps with the concluding 
part of the period dealt with by Bazilevich. More than thirty discussion 
articles were received from all parts of the USSR. Twenty-one of these, 
comprising a great variety of standards, were published. The unpub- 
lished contributions also were at the disposal of the authors of the 
concluding articles, who referred to some of them. Discussions on this 
subject were also carried on in various academic institutions: the most 


6 A report by E. Davies on the periodization discussion, in connection with earlier 
stages of Soviet historiography, will be found in the Anglo-Soviet Fournal 4/1951. 
All references in this report, unless otherwise stated, refer to Voprosy Istorit. 
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important of these discussions was organized by the Academy of Social 
Sciences attached to the Central Committee of the Party, jointly with 
the historians at the Academy of Sciences, of Moscow University and 
other academic institutions in Moscow. On the basis of this discussion 
N. Druzhinin wrote his concluding article (1/1951). It was followed 
(2/1951) by an article by V. T. Pashuto and L. V. Cherepnin on the 
problem dealt with by Bazilevich. (Bazilevich himself had died in 
March 1950.) This article, which was criticized at great length in the 
Institute of History of the Academy of Sciences and corrected by the 
authors before it was published in Voprosy Istorii, was followed by a 
concluding editorial article (3/1951) on the results of the discussion.’ 
The results achieved by the discussion in Voprosy Istorii were recom- 
mended as a starting point for further argument, on the basis of further 
research, within the individual institutions. Emphasis was laid on 
Stalin’s statement, in the linguistics discussion, that ‘no science can 
develop and succeed without struggle of opinions and freedom of 
criticism’. The editors criticized those participants in the discussion on 
periodization who, instead of basing their observations on a thorough 
investigation of the facts, had used a ‘talmudistic “interpretation” of 
individual statements from the classics of Marxism-Leninism and an 
“application” of these statements to phenomena and events with which 
they cannot be associated’ (3/1951, p. 59). More recently, Bolshevik, 
18/1951 (pp. 19-20) and 13/1952 (pp. 66-7) criticized the editors for 
having given a mere summary of the discussion while they should have 
joined argument with the concluding articles: the tendency of this 
criticism is to emphasize the feudal character of pre-1861 Russia. 

The discussion on the periodization of Russian history implied, in 
fact, an answer to the following two problems: (1) the definition of the 
motive forces of history which determine the life of a society for periods 
of greater or lesser duration; (2) whether and to what extent the Russian 
past can be characterized by features distinct from those predominant 
in the development of Western Europe where Marxism originated. In 
view of the whole history of Russia’s intellectual development it is 
difficult to imagine academic issues of greater weight in the Communist 
Party’s outlook. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PERIODIZATION 


When stating that not a single supporter of the periodization still 
accepted in Soviet textbooks was found in the course of this last dis- 
cussion, the editors point out that all the contributors to the discussion 
agreed that this periodization ‘accepted in the years during which Pokrov- 
sky’s “‘school” was being liquidated, and which, at that time, represented 


? The full text can be found in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. III, no. 23- 
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a remarkable achievement of Soviet historiography, is today very far 
from answering the needs of research work and history teaching in 
secondary and higher schools’ (3/1951, p. 54). Indeed, only the fall of 
Pokrovsky’s school raised the question of the principles according 
to which periodization should proceed. 

There were three main points upheld by Pokrovsky’s school which 
contributed to its overthrow in 1934: (1) it rejected the evaluation of 
individual historical events, personalities and ideas, in favour of a 
general description of socio-economic systems; this was called ‘a-historic- 
ism’; (2) it interpreted both Russian and Western mediaeval history in 
terms of ‘merchant capitalism’, i.e. a social formation which does not 
differ fundamentally from the formation against which modern socialist 
revolutions are directed: this precluded an interpretation of earlier 
Russian history as a succession of non-capitalist periods; (3) it demanded 
partisanship in historiography: in connection with the interpretation of 
the Russian past as ‘merchant capitalist’ this resulted in attempts to 
find manifestations of the proletarian class struggle throughout its 
entire history.* Interpretation of the past in terms of modern political 
issues is not alien even to contemporary Soviet historiography;* the 
rejection of the second point in favour of an interpretation of the Russian 
past as feudal can be taken for granted: so there remains the first point, 
i.e. the problem of defining, in the specific Marxist terms, the relation- 
ships which exist between the individual events described by historio- 
graphy and the general laws which are said to dominate them. Three 
main answers to the problem emerge from the discussion. 


THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 


According to the traditional concepts of nineteenth-century Marxism 
(which Engels himself, in his letter to J. Bloch of September 21st, 
1890, described as an exaggeration, partly due to the natural over- 
emphasis of its founders), the socio-economic formations provide the 
framework in which the individual events proceed according to the 
specific laws governing each formation. Within this sphere of thought 
the overthrow of Pokrovsky’s school meant that the framework used 
for the explanation of Russia’s past should be that of a feudal society, 
not of a retrojected capitalist one. In chapter 47 of vol. III of Capital 
Marx investigated the pre-history of capitalist rent in three stages: 
labour rent, rent in kind and money rent. In his article opening the 
discussion under review, Bazilevich (11/1949, p. 67) suggested a periodi- 
zation of Russian history of the feudal period according to these three 
stages of economic development without, however, establishing a 
delimitation between the first two of these stages. Since the end of the 


8 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. I, no. 4, pp. 298ff. ® Ibid., vol. II, no. 2, pp. 156-7. 
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feudal period in Russia is considered to have come with the abolition of 


serfdom in 1861, Bazilevich gives three main phases: (1) natural economy 
(labour rent and rent in kind), from the ninth to the end of the fifteenth 
century; (2) the growth and development of commodity exchange and 
money economy, from the end of the fifteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; (3) the disintegration of the feudal economy and the 
growth of capitalist relationships, from the middle of the eighteenth 
to the middle of the nineteenth century (11/1949, p. 89). 

Beyond obvious truths, such as the statement that there were different 
stages in the development of feudal economy, the reference to Marx’s 


-chapter on the Genesis of Capitalist Rent had little value: the one point 


which emerges from this chapter is that its author is dealing with speci- 
fic British conditions, distinct even from Central Europe. For as there 


developed an internal market for agricultural products in Eastern 


Europe, serf-labour on the lords’ fields became widespread even where 
rent in product or money was already predominant.’ Bazilevich even 
failed to establish any large-scale replacement of product rents by 
money rents except in the local conditions of Novgorod (cf. A. Zimin 
3/1950, pp. 70-1); as Pyankov (5/1950, p. 83) pointed out, he tended to 
underestimate the importance of money relations before the sixteenth 
century and to overestimate them from that date onwards. At the end of 
the discussion every participant, including Pashuto and Cherepnin, 
agreed that Bazilevich’s attempt to base the periodization of the history 
of feudal Russia on the stages in the development of feudal rent had 
failed. But if this is so, Bazilevich’s statement, that ‘if, on the one hand, 
rent and serf-labour created the law of serfdom,- then, on the other 
hand, the development of money rent and serf-labour was conditioned 
by the formation of the internal market’ (11/1949, p. 82), appears, 
indeed, to imply a return to the concepts of ‘economic materialism’ 
as practised by Pokrovsky’s school, i.e. the explanation of historical 


events by the developments of the market. 


No modern Soviet author, and especially not Bazilevich,* would 


10 'V. Dobzhenok and M. Braichevsky (8/1950, p. 65) explained the fact that Marx’s 
scheme could not here be applied, by stating that Marx was referring to countries 
of the former Roman Empire where feudal relations had developed from slavery: in 
countries where feudalism developed from a disintegrating tribal community, product 
rent might have formed a natural starting point. Quite apart from the controversies 
still persisting amongst Soviet historians about the absence of slavery in Russia’s own 
early stages of development (see below, p. 00), the argument misses the point in 
‘question, i.e. the restoration of serf-labour after a prolonged process from ‘labour rent’ 
to ‘product-’ and ‘money-rent’. 

11 11/1949, pp. 84, 87 and 89, the law books of 1497 and 1550, the peasant wars of 
the 17th century, and the reforms of Peter I are treated as cornerstones of the periodiza- 
‘tion. Sometimes the difference between the approach of Bazilevich and Druzhinin 
{see below) is negligible. Bazilevich postulates (as we have seen, postulates rather 
than proves) that political and institutional shifts derive from definite stages of 
‘economic development. 
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attempt a periodization based upon economic events only. Bazilevich 
attempts to appreciate all the political events, including the greatest, in 
their socio-economic framework. Speaking of the Mongol invasion 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, he rejects the traditional view of 
pre-revolutionary historians, who used this event to divide Russian 
history into pre- and post-Mongol periods, and continues: 


The conquest of the Russian territories by the Mongol-Tartars did not 
bring any fundamental changes either in the socio-economic relations or 
in the political structure of North East Russia (Rus). The development of 
the Great Princedom of Vladimir was a continuation and deepening of 
foundations laid before Batya’s invasion. But neither the fact of conquest 
nor the self-sacrificing struggle of the Russian people for its liberation can 
be ignored. It should not be forgotten that historical development is 
not an uninterrupted forward movement; that the general laws of develop- 
ment appear in concrete historical reality. From this point of view the 
influence of three main phenomena of that time on the historical process 
should be examined: the economic destruction caused by Batya’s invasion 
and by the rule of the Golden Horde, the formation of the political system 
of the Great Princedom of Vladimir, and the struggle of the Russian 
people for its liberation from the Mongol-Tartar yoke (11/1949, p. 76). 


This statement was attacked by I. Miller (11/1950, p. 68) who has no. 
extremist tendencies in either direction; he criticizes Bazilevich for 
underestimating the importance of the liberation struggle of the Russian 
people. Miller agrees that both before and after the invasion there was. 
feudalism in Russia, but he denies that only a change in socio-economic 
structure could be described as a change of principal importance. 


THE POLITICAL INTERPRETATION 


Quite a number of contributors to the discussion showed a marked 
tendency to assert a priority of politics over economics.** Yushkov 
reproaches the majority of Soviet historians for failing to see that ‘in order 
to establish feudalism [i.e. the feudal economic order] a feudal state is 
necessary’ (1/1950, p. 74). In his own attempts at periodization, be goes 
to the length of deriving the fact that the Kiev state became feudal from 
its increased power which allowed its princes a more active international 
policy directed towards the establishment of a feudal empire (ibid., 
pp. 79-80). Zimin (3/1950, p. 73) and others call Bazilevich, and other 
Soviet historians, to order for over-emphasizing the socio-economic 
factors which contributed to the unification of Russia and underestima- 
ting the unifying policies of the princes of Moscow; Bazilevich is also 


12 The reader should keep in mind that the assertion of such a priority for present 
Soviet society does in no way imply a similar approach to the past: most Soviet authors 
would see a proof of the superiority of socialism precisely in the fact that it overcame 
the former dependence of mankind on ‘blind’ economic laws. 
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criticized for having neglected the tribute paid by Stalin to the Moscow 


tradition on the occasion of Moscow’s 8ooth anniversary.** But while 
individual instances of a purely political approach were frequent, only 
one participant in the discussion, I. Smirnov (12/1950), elaborated this 
approach consistently. 

Smirnov asserts that there already exists a well-established scheme 
of periodization of Russian history, that it follows from the basic docu- 
ments of the struggle against Pokrovsky’s school, from the History of the 
CPSU(B), and from Shestakov’s Short Textbook of the History of the 
USSR, approved in 1937. The Critical Observations on Draft Text- 
books, written by Stalin, Kirov and Zhdanov in 1934 are obviously 
sketchy, and in any case it cannot be taken for granted that the same 
principles of periodization fit the history of a modern political party and 
the general social history of past centuries. But the character of Shesta- 
kov’s textbook is not open to doubt. It is patriotic, without being 
nationalist, and it is in sympathy with oppressed classes and peoples 
throughout the course of Russian history. It also supplies full and 
sympathetic information according to the standards of an elementary 
school textbook on the general conditions of life and of cultural develop- 
ments. Nevertheless the textbook obviously uses a _periodization 
‘according to centuries and T’sars’ (an attitude to periodization, the 
abandoning of which was greeted by the editors of Voprosy Istorii, 
3/1951, as one of the things achieved by the discussion). But the same 
approach was advocated by Smirnov — 12/1950, p. 85 — as a periodiza- 
tion according to ‘historical events taken in all their concreteness, in 
their chronological consequence’. 


18 Bazilevich produced a few relevant quotations (p. 78), but he was not even con- 
sistent in his rejection of this type of local patriotism. On p. 77 he states that ‘in the 
historical perspective the struggle between Tver and Moscow for the position of 
“‘Great Prince” represented a struggle on the issue which of these towns should replace 
the old and decayed capital of Vladimir as the political and ecclesiastical centre of 
North East Russia. It is impossible to find any differences of principle between the 
actions of the Moscow and Tver princes during the forty years’ struggle’; on p. 78 
we find the statement that Marxists should analyse, not subjective intentions, but what 
is in the realm of possibility at the time, and that, in the days of Ivan Kalita (i.e. during 
the first half of the fourteenth century), the conditions for the creation of a single, let 
alone a centralized, Russian state did not exist. On p. 80 he states that the desire to 
strengthen the power of the Princes at the expense of the boyars was common to all 
the Russian principalities which had preserved their independence at about 1400: 
he adds, however, that a fundamental difference of principle developed from the days 
of Dmitry Donskoy onwards since the Moscow Great Princes alone aimed at the sub- 
jection of the other Princedoms to their rule and thus created a unified Russia. So the 
main difference appears to be one in defining the date of the unifying part played by 
Moscow. Bazilevich preferred the date which, in his opinion, allowed for a rational 
interpretation, while his critics were quite satisfied with the emotional appraisal. 

14 The treatment of the conquest of the Tartars by Ivan IV, and of Shamil’s insur- 
rection in the 19th century is, indeed, much more sympathetic to the victims of 
‘Tsarist expansion than would be conceivable in a Soviet publication today. This 
also applies to the treatment of the achievements of Peter I; here the sufferings of the 
masses during the realization of these achievements are emphasized. 
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Smirnov’s theoretical argument can be fairly easily summarized. 
For Marxists the development of production relations is certainly a. 
basic concept: but this development proceeds gradually and over pro- 
longed periods. Periodization, however, must be based upon certain 
definite events in the development. These important events are pro- 
duced by political history, which is characterized by successive stages. 
in the development of the state (pp. 79-81). Accordingly, .Smirnov 
attacks both Bazilevich who had based the periodization of history on 
stages of economic development, and Druzhinin who bases his periodi- 
zation on the events of the class struggle. Smirnov has a marked bias 
towards those who proved successful within each stage of the historical 
development. He recognizes as ‘real, and all-national’ class struggles 
only those which lead to a struggle for political power.** ‘Changes 
in the forms of the political system and changes in the form of a state’ 
should serve as the main criteria in the distinction of the main historical 
periods and the various phases within each period (p. go). 


PERIODIZATION ACCORDING TO THE FORMS OF CLASS STRUGGLE 


Both the economic and the political principle of periodization were 
supported only by a minority of the participants. From the very start, 
the bulk of opinion rallied round the principle of periodization accord- 
ing to the development of class struggles, suggested by Druzhinin in 
one of the articles which had opened the discussion. Of course, the 
class struggle is regarded as an important element in periodization by 
all Soviet historians, especially by Bazilevich.* Druzhinin, however, 


18 The argument used to make this point (l.c., pp. 86-7) within the framework of 
Marxist orthodoxy is rather artificial. It is based upon Marx’s juxtaposition of the 
class struggle in general, the existence of which had already been recognized by many 
bourgeois historians long before Marx, and class struggle leading to the establishment 
of a proletarian dictatorship, for the description of which alone Marx claimed priority 
(letter to Weydemeyer of March sth, 1852). This argument also uses Lenin’s juxta- 
position in What is to be Done? of ‘trade-unionist’ and all-national revolutionary class 
struggles for the inspiration of which Party leadership was regarded as essential. In 
such a retrospective application — including the feudal period! — of these principles, 
established by Marx and Lenin as conditions of a successful socialist revolution,,. 
Smirnov evidently assumes that history has been produced only by those trends which 
succeeded in establishing a political régime. For a Western parallel to this dispute 
cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 4, p. 390. 

16 But their common use of conventional terms does not necessarily imply that 
they are expressing identical opinions. In his argument with. Yushkov on the 
struggle proceeding within the early Kiev state between the slave-holding and the 
feudal systems (see below, p. 164) Bazilevich refuses to recognize the existence of two: 
pairs of classes —slave-holders and slaves, feudal lords and serfs — between which 
such a struggle proceeded. “The struggle between the slave-holding and the feudal 
relations should not be interpreted as a struggle between the separate economies of 
these two types; it proceeded between the slave-holding and the feudal elements within 
each economy’ —i.e. manor (l.c., p. 70). This ‘struggle’ was obviously not waged 
between different people; it was an argument in the councils of each lord as to what 
was the most profitable way of exploiting the agricultural workers, and it therefore 
represents a rather gradual development. 
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describes the class struggles as keys to the turning-point in economic 
developments and to the development of political and ideological super- 
structures (11/1949, p. 90). This standard is applied to all the changes 
within the period covered by him, which coincides with Bazilevich’s 
subject only insofar as the growth of capitalist elements within feudal 
society is concerned. Druzhinin has a marked tendency to emphasize 
the rising point of definite waves of class struggle, as, for instance, 
the peasant unrest and ideological disputes during the sixties of the 
eighteenth century. These he distinguishes from the more spectacular 
culminating point which, in this case, was Pugachev’s insurrection. 
A number of participants in the discussion (P. Bakanov in 2/1950, 
p. 75, 1. Miller in 11/1950, p. 65) noticed that the culminating point of 
class struggles need not coincide with the turning points in economic 
developments. 

Predtechensky, a supporter of Druzhinin, does not base the import- 
ance of class struggles as turning points in the periodization of history 
on the practical outcome of these struggles since most of the revolu- 
tionary movements used in the periodization were defeated (12/1950, 
p. 106). Indeed, a periodization of history according to the importance 
of revolutionary upheavals would only be a slight variation of the 
periodization according to the deeds of the Princes, advocated by 
Smirnov. Predtechensky sees the importance of class struggles for the 
periodization in the fact that certain reactions of the oppressed classes 
mark a certain stage in the development of socio-economic trends 
(which by their very nature are gradual).*” 

Attacking Smirnov, Druzhinin emphasizes the fact that changes in 
the political structure of the state figure among the aims only of the 
highest forms of class struggle, certainly not among those of the 
peasantry, who fill by far the largest part of Russian history. In his 
concluding observation he makes his position clear in stating that ‘the 
class struggle always has historical importance even when it does not 
change the nature of the state of the exploiters and does not have sub- 
stantial impact upon its internal structure’ (1/1951, p. 64). In their 


17 If these reactions are of major importance, some time is bound to elapse from the 
socio-economic change marked by their beginning, to use Miller’s example, from the 
first insurrections in Novgorod and Pskov which reacted upon the growth of money 
economies and the implied increasing exploitation of the peasants, until their culmina- 
ting point, in this case, the peasants’ war under Bolotnikov’s leadership 120 years later. 
For a delimitation of social formations, not a description of the political history of these 
formations, the first date is the relevant one. It is true that Druzhinin emphasizes the 
importance of class struggles, not only as indicators of the changes in the socio- 
economic basis, but also as the lever for new developments in the superstructure 
(1/1951, p. 61). Even from this point of view, however, it is the first expressions of 
new socio-political trends, not their culminating point, that matters. If a Marxist 
historian tried to investigate the relationship of the Reformation to the German 
peasant movements he would produce obvious nonsense if he based his investigations 
upon the peasant war of 1525, undoubtedly the culmination of those movements. 
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concluding observations (2/1951, pp. 55-6) the editors drew attention 
to the support given to Druzhinin by most of the participants in the 
discussion. They themselves, however, took an eclectic standpoint: 


In the various stages of the course of civic history, the development of 
the productive forces and of the production relations finds different con- 
crete expressions: in some cases the rises and explosions of the class 
struggle, in others the fixation of the results of that struggle in forms of 
government, in others yet the expression of the socio-economic changes 
in the consciousness of people. 


In this connection the editors’ rejection of Smirnov’s approach as 
‘a revival of the juridical school of Russian bourgeois historiography’ 
(ibid., p. 55) hardly amounts to more than a refusal to accept any general 
standards of periodization. 


While Druzhinin’s attempt to base the whole interpretation of modern 
history on the class struggle had fairly broad support, an attempt by 
Professor B. F. Porshnev?* to apply the principle consistently to media- 
eval history was rejected, to some extent precisely because Porshnev had 
retrojected into his interpretation of the class struggles of the mediaeval 
peasantry characteristics of the struggle of the modern working class 
(Kosminsky in SIF, vol. VIII, no. 3, p. 255). It is difficult to deny 
the existence of some justification for that reproach; on the other hand, 
Porshnev’s very mistakes brought into the open some basic contradic- 
tions between tenets regarded as equally authoritative in Soviet historio- 
graphy. It was easy to quote the references of Engels and other Marxist 
classics on the central importance of the towns and the rising bourgeoisie 
to refute Porshnev who emphasized the struggle between landlords and 
peasants as the main motive power of mediaeval history; it should be 
added, however, that Engels wrote within a Western tradition where it 
was possible to deny the progressive character of the peasants’ insurrec- 
tions altogether although Engels disagreed with Lassalle who regarded 
these insurrections as reactionary. 

Porshnev’s articles represented a frank attempt to draw all the 
possible conclusions from the rejection of Pokrovsky’s ‘economic 


18 Porshnev’s articles were published in Jzvestia Akademii Nauk, Seria Istorii 1 
Filosofii (hereafter abbreviated SIF). They are: The Present Stage of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist Teaching on the Réle of the Masses in Bourgeois Revolutions (vol. V, no. 6); 
Mediaeval History and Comrade Stalin’s Teachings on the ‘Basic Treat’ of Feudal 
Society (vol. VI, no. 6); Forms and Ways of the Peasants’ Struggle against Feudal Ex- 
ploitation (vol. VII, no. 3) and (ibid., no. 5) The Essence of the Feudal State. The 
discussion of these papers in the Mediaeval History Section of the Historical Institute 
of the Academy of Sciences is reported in SIF, vol. VIII, no. 2 and — by A. Moskalenko, 
with a much sharper note of criticism —in Voprosy Istorii, 6/1951. The concluding 
remarks of Academician E. A. Kosminsky (published as an article in SIF, vol. VIII, 
no. 3) were made in a reserved tone and gave full recognition of Porshnev’s merit 
in having raised a relevant point, even though in a mistaken form. 
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materialism’ which implied that the development of economic resources 
by the urban bourgeoisie was the only thing that mattered, and from. 
Stalin’s statements that true historiography, and the history of the 
feudal period in particular, should be based upon the history of the 
toiling masses and upon the struggle between the exploiters and exploited 
(History of the CPSU(B), Eng. ed., pp. 148 and 153). Porshnev used a 
certain amount of simplification, but in general he followed the trend 
of post-Pokrovskian Soviet historiography which emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the rural as distinct from the urban aspects of a feudal society, 
in describing the class struggle between feudal lords and serfs as the 
main motive force of mediaeval history. But in order to make the facts 
fit within his scheme even only where feudalism in the countryside was 
concerned, he had to include in his concept of class struggle the migra- 
tion of peasants from one manor to another (or to the towns), and even 
the peasants’ attempts to increase the productivity of that part of their 
labour the fruits of which they were allowed to enjoy. He thus brought 
upon himself the criticism that he broadened his concept of class struggle 
so much that it lost any delimitation from economics. Further attacks, 
with the appropriate references to Stalin’s articles on linguistics, were 
directed against Porshnev’s attempt (S/F, vol. VII, p. 217) to derive 
the national market, the development of a national character and of a 
national language from the movements of the peasantry revolting against 
feudal pressure: his opponents attacked him for denying the pro- 
gressive part played in the past by the ruling classes and even by the 
absolutist state. Kosminsky (S/F, vol. VIII, p. 251) asked whether, 
in Porshnev’s opinion, Alexander Nevsky’s struggle with Germans and 
Swedes was only directed towards increasing the exploitation of the 
Russian peasants for the benefit of the Russian feudal lords. Clearly, 
the identification with the national past sets certain political limits to 
the tendency to retroject the modern class struggle into the past. All 
the critics of Porshnev pointed out that, from the theoretical point of 
view, the class divisions of mediaeval society were much more compli- 
cated than those of modern, capitalist society, so that a mere explanayion 
bya struggle of the exploited against the exploiters would not be adequ ate. 


TREATMENT OF INDIVIDUAL TURNING POINTS IN RUSSIAN HISTORY 


It is not our task to deal with the details or the merits of the apprecia- 
tion of different stages of pre-1917 Russian history by Soviet historians. 
From the sociological standpoint it is, however, interesting to look for 
any definite trends in their appreciation of these stages, particularly 
in their comparisons with analogous stages in Western European 
history. 
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The one stage of Russian history the description of which was influ- 
enced and changed considerably by the discussion is the society existing 
during the two first centuries (ninth and tenth) of the Kiev state. In 
spite of the opposite opinion held by some of the outstanding Soviet 
historians such as Grekov, there was a predominant tendency at the 
beginning of the discussion to describe the early Kiev state as ‘barbarian’ 
in analogy with the first political formations established by the Germans 
after the fall of the West Roman Empire.*® The difference between 
Bazilevich and Yushkov was actually restricted to the latter’s assertion 
(with due reference to Engels’ scheme, 1/1950, p. 74) that a slave-holding 
system must have preceded the feudal one, while Bazilevich merely 
stated that tendencies towards the establishment of slavery on the one 
hand and feudalism on the other, competed with each other in the 
period during which the tribal community was disintegrating. Yush- 
kov** described the social character of the ‘barbarian’ state as feudal 
in the sense that it produced feudalism within a predominantly slave- 
holding society. Since the contradiction between such a concept of the 
role of a state and the basic Marxist tenets did not pass unobserved 
(cf. Pashuto and Cherepnin, 2/1951, p. 57) there was no alternative but 
to accept either the slave-holding character of the early Kiev state 
(which would amount to a restoration of some concepts of the ‘Nor- 
manist’ school and contradict the whole course of recent Soviet research) 
or a development of Russian feudalism directly from the primitive 
tribal community (which implies a rejection of the general validity of 
Engels’ scheme). For the time being the problem was shelved by a 
fairly general agreement to move the period of the ‘barbarian state’ 
back into the fourth to ninth centuries (ibid., p. 56, and A. Pyankov, 
5/1950, p. 78). Dovzhenok and Braichevsky (8/1950) did not fail to 
emphasize the fact that such a concept makes early Slav development 
closely parallel with that of early German development in the West 
and thus avoids having to regard early Russia as backward. Together 
with Pashuto and Cherepnin they regard the ‘pre-feudal’ stage as a 
direct transition from the tribal community to feudalism. Quite 
recently (in 5/1952) this view was more fully elaborated by B. D. 
Grekov, the greatest Soviet authority on early mediaeval history. 
Parallels between Russian and Western developments are also empha- 
sized in the study of the dynastic wars of the first half of the fifteenth 
century. Bazilevich already (11/1949, pp. 73-4) rejected the prevailing 
tendency to describe them as purely dynastic struggles and stated that 
the liquidation of the small (udelnye) Princedoms was the real issue. 
Pashuto and Cherepnin (2/1951, pp. 63-4) emphasized the connection 


19 Cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1, pp. 12-13, and note 16 above. 
20 See above, p. 158. 
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of those struggles with the class struggles within the individual Prince- 
doms and the conflicting interests of the peasants who, on the one hand, 
desired the abolition of the prolonged intra-feudal wars, but who, on 
the other hand, found their freedom of movement threatened by the 
establishment of a strong central power. The analogy between the 
“dynastic’ wars of fifteenth-century Russia and the contemporary events 
in France and England was emphasized. 

A similar tendency was also noticeable in the description of the results 
of the centralization of Russia. S. Yushkov and other Soviet historians 
had described the Russian monarchy of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as a ‘monarchy based upon representation of the estates’ 
{soslovno-predstavitelnaya monarkhia), in analogy with the French 
Etats Généraux, the early English Parliament, etc. Bazilevich (11/1949, 
pp. 85-6) agreed that ‘the general laws of development of the historical 
process lead to similar results in different countries’. He added, 
however, that ‘the general rules of development appear within the 
concrete historical framework which leaves its mark upon them’. He 
emphasized the very modest part played by the Diets (Zemskye Sobory) 
in Russian history and spoke of ‘a monarchy based upon estates’ 
(soslounaya monarkhia) in that the estates, instead of restricting the 
monarchy as they did in France, Germany and Poland ‘served as a 
means for strengthening it and for the centralization of the political 
system’. In this he found ‘the special characteristics of the Russian 
historical process’.*! The main point made to refute this argument was 
the question of how the type of state existing in Russia from the mid- 
sixteenth to the mid-seventeenth century should be distinguished from 
the earlier and later stages of the centralized monarchy, since both 
based their administration upon estates (2/1951, p. 73). On the other 
hand, Yushkov’s defence of his view (1/1950, pp. 84ff.) consisted to a 
great extent of quotations from authors of that century which merely 
prove the already accepted fact that the Russian aristocracy was attempt- 
ing to restrict the monarchic power in the same way as did the aristo- 
cracy in the West. The analogy between these disputes and the pre- 
revolutionary disputes between Pavlov-Silvansky, Platonov and 
Klyuchevsky was recognized from the very start; A Zimin (3/1950, 
Pp. 74) stated that, as was fairly generally agreed, Pavlov-Silvansky had 
been inspired by the desire of the liberal bourgeoisie to find analogies 
for its political demands in Russia’s past. But he brought an interesting 
note into this discussion when he stated that Klyuchevsky, on the other 
hand, had denied the analogy because he had allowed himself to be 


*1 Pashuto and Cherepnin (2/1951, p. 73) described Bazilevich’s position as one of 
compromise. They referred to a tl. of authors (apparently speakers in the dis- 
cussion organized by the Academy of Social Sciences) whose views, however, were not 
expressed in Voprosy Istorii. 
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misled by similar assertions of Western, and especially French, liberal 
historians about the past of their countries. In contrast to the attitude 
taken by them in the article which opened the discussion,** the editors 
avoided even mentioning the issue in their concluding article. But the 
dispute on the alternatives of emphasizing either the analogies between 
Russian and Western developments, or the peculiar features of Russian 
developments, still continues. 

The discussion on the methodology of periodization was not likely 
to bring the long-standing dispute on the beginning of capitalist relations 
in Russia (cf. Soviet Studies, vol. II, no. 1, pp. 17ff.) nearer to solution. 
Bazilevich (11/1949, pp. 88-9) considered that the growth of individual 
elements of capitalist economies, from the end of the seventeenth 
century onwards, had been proved by the investigations of E. I. 
Zaozerskaya.** He stressed the essential difference existing between the 
reforms of Peter I and the policies of his predecessors. On the other 
hand, A. Borisov (3/1950, pp. 81ff.), attacked ‘bourgeois historiography’ 
for having accepted the dogma of Russia’s necessary backwardness and 
for having stated that modern development in Russia only began during 
the eighteenth century. He then goes on to criticize Strumilin, Zaozer- 
skaya, and other Soviet historians for having described the Russian 
manufactures of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century as 
capitalist. He apparently fails to see that one cannot have both ortho- 
doxy in the terms of 1934-6, i.e. an emphasis on the predominantly 
feudal character of social relations during the transition period, which 
was made in order to defeat the concept of merchant capitalism, and 
the orthodoxy of the ‘anti-cosmopolitan’ trend of 1948-9, to counter 
the suggestion that Russia was generally backward. This observation 
should not be interpreted as a suggestion that a search for early capitalist 
elements in Russia is bound to result in a revival of the concepts of 
merchant capitalism. As far as I can see, the progress of the present, 
compared with the Pokrovskian stage of Soviet historiography — which, 


22 In the editorial to the issue in which the discussion was opened (11/1949, p. 10) 
Yushkov and his supporters were invited to define the difference between their views 
concerning what Lenin (Sochinenia, vol. 17, p. 117) had called ‘the seventeenth 
century monarchy with the Duma of Boyars’, in contrast to the ‘bureaucratic-aristo- 
cratic monarchy of the eighteenth century’ and the views of Pavlov-Silvansky. This 
invitation was not followed up and, indeed, could not have been followed up. In 
contrast to the people who today organize the struggles ‘on the ideological fronts’, the 
Marxist classics took their arguments where they could find them in accepted academic 
writings: since they were under no constraint to deny a continuity of intellectual 
development, they felt no special obligation to prove that the concepts used by them 
had, of necessity, a meaning different from that in the sources from which it was 
borrowed. 

23 When Zaozerskaya, however, eventually defended her thesis for a Doctorate her 
assertion that early 18th century manufacture contained capitalist elements, though 
sopported by Academician Strumilin, was attacked by Prof. Pankratova and Pozhitni- 
kuv. She appears to have obtained the Doctorate on a mere majority vote (Voprosy 
Istorii, 8/1951, p. 150). See also below, p. 168. 
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too, aimed at the establishment of international trends — consists pre- 
cisely in that the analogies are sought in an analysis of production rela- 
tions and not by collecting data about the wealth of certain Russian 
merchants. In the long run, progress of knowledge in Russia, as in 
other countries, is promoted by the alternation of different fashions of 
thought which induce research-workers to dwell on various aspects of 
complex reality. The apparent contradictions result only from the 
external incentive to ‘justify’ the prevailing fashion by quotations from 
one, allegedly stable, source. 

B. Yakovlev (9/1950) attempted to prove, by an analysis of the 
characteristics of capitalist enterprise, that the Russian manufactures 
from the thirties of the seventeenth century onwards (l.c., p. 102) were 
essentially capitalist; he suggested that the forced labour element in 
early Russian manufacture was a general characteristic of original 
capitalist accumulation (l.c., p. 92). Druzhinin (1/1951, p. 72) answered 
that in England coercion was applied during the period of ‘original 
accumulation’ in order to increase the number of free labourers by a 
comparatively small stratum of expropriated small producers, while in 
eighteenth-century Russia whole villages, and indeed the large majority 
of the manufacture workers were forced into the mills and kept there 
by a discipline not fundamentally different from that to which the 
agricultural serfs were subjected. From the standpoint of periodization, 
what matters for Druzhinin is the time when a conflict arose between 
the needs of expanding production and the feudal framework in which 
this need was satisfied. According to his periodization principle, this 
conflict marks the beginning of the peasants’ large-scale reactions against 
the increased pressure.** | 

Some scholars such as E. I. Zaozerskaya attempted a capitalist inter- 
pretation of much earlier phenomena. Scholars who based their 
periodization mainly upon economic data could, indeed, give a very 
early date for the beginning of capitalism, if manufacture was included. 
This view was taken by Yakovlev, who regarded the seventeenth 
century as the beginning of capitalism. ‘They can, however, give a 
much later date for the beginning of capitalism, referring to the indus- 
trial revolution (which in recent discussion articles — in 5/1952 —is placed 
as late as the mid-nineteenth century). Matters were simple only for 
people, such as Smirnov (12/1950, p. 99), who supported the political 
approach. With the appropriate quotations from Lenin, they could 
refer to the existence of a certain system of absolutist monarchy with a 


24 In an interesting paper (5/1950), P. Ivanov analysed Catherine II’s Nakaz of 
1767 and other expressions of ‘enlightened despotism’, in order to show that they 
originated from the internal tensions of Russian life and the reactions of an absolutist 
government upon them, not from the humanitarian fashions of contemporary Western 
intellectual life. 
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tendency to produce capitalist economies, between the seventeenth 
and the nineteenth century. From this standpoint Smirnov argued 
against Bazilevich, who, on the basis of economic reasons, had stated 
that the new period began at the end of the seventeenth century, and 
against Druzhinin, who dated its beginning at the social movements of 
the 1760s. But the inadequacy of purely political historiography is now 
recognized. In their concluding remarks (3/1951, p. 58) the editors 
noted that the only point on which all the participants in the discussion 
were agreed was the rejection of 1800** as the year which marked an 
important change in Russian life. They did not, however, supply a 
solution of the issues of periodization. To do this it would be necessary 
to carry out very much fuller research into the economic and social 
conditions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Fairly well documentated contributions to this problem were pub- 
lished in recent issues of Voprosy Istorii.2* They give ample material 
on the formation of a definite labour market in mid-18th-century 
Russia as distinct from the attention devoted by most of the earlier 
investigations (the polemic is mainly directed against Zaozerskaya) to 
the demonstration of the existence of wage labour in individual enter- 
prises: such instances, the critics show, might have been only transitory, 
and their economic significance does not depend upon their legal forms. 
All the emphasis is on showing the emergence of a capitalist forma- 
tion—as distinct from individual germs of capitalism —as something 
new; the results as to the periodization arrived at do not substantially 
differ from those arrived at by Druzhinin. 

No premature conclusions should be drawn from the comparative 
freedom in which a discussion about rather fundamental issues of the 
Marxist interpretation of history was carried on. It may, however, be 
explained if we assume that, in contrast to the application of dialectics 
to the issues of the biology and psychology discussions, historical 
materialism is treated as a fruitful heuristic approach to historical 
material which should not be spoiled by dogmatic proclamations. The 
reader should further keep in mind that, while orthodox genetics or 
Freudian psychology are characteristic Western theories, dependence 
on which may be condemned as alien to Soviet thought, all the possible 
interpretations of historical materialism proceed ‘within the family’. 
The achievements of the anti-Pokrovskian and of the anti-cosmopolitan 
discussions are, in any case, taken for granted. The reader should 
further note that Bazilevich, Smirnov and Druzhinin were arguing about 
the foundations of Marxism and that none of the three was condemned 


25 Which, until now, was the accepted dividing point in textbooks. This was 
obviously done in deference to Stalin, Kirov and Zhdanov, who dated international 
modern history from 1789. 

26 N. L. Rubinstein in 2/1952 and N. I. Pavlenko in 3/1952. 
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outright by the editors. Nevertheless they would not have been permitted 
to work out an evaluation of some phase in the Caucasian or Kazakh 
independence movements against Tsarism, which differed from that 
which has recently been made by the Party authorities. The co-exist- 
ence of these different fields of enforced homogeneity on the one hand, 
and the comparative freedom of argument on the other, within one 
intellectual framework, cannot be logically derived from the structure 
of the Marxist theoretical system. It may, however, make some contri- 
bution to the understanding of the real framework of Soviet intellectual 
life. 
RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
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THE SOVIET THEATRE 


Sovetsky Teatr. Vserossiiskoye Teatralnoye Obshchestvo. Moscow 
1947, 639 pp. 

Of all the arts in the USSR that of the theatre would seem to be the 
most immediately potent. There are several reasons for this. The 
theatre has little to fear from the competition of either the cinema, which 
has never recovered its initial brilliance, or the radio, which has made 
no attempt to develop a technique of its own but relied on borrowings. 
Literature matures and makes its effect slowly; music and painting have 
languages of their own not intelligible to everyone. But the real reason 
for the theatre’s hold lies deeper. It is to be found in the human and 
humanizing appeal of the great actor, in that contact between actor 
and audience which quickens the minds and stirs the hearts of both 
into a unique community of spirit. This is its real power and its 
value as an instrument. 

Written for the 30th anniversary of the October Revolution, this 
book is the first full interim report on the work and aims of the Soviet 
theatre. The twelve essays in it range from a proclamation of principle 
to the most detailed and illuminating analysis of practice. The 
introductory essay by the publicist Zaslavsky complements the 
statement of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
August 26th, 1946, ‘On the Theatre Repertory and Measures for its 
Improvement’. 

To the corrupting influence of ‘reactionary bourgeois ideology and 
morals’ and of ‘trivial foreign dramatists’ censured in the Party state- 
ment Zaslavsky counterposes the enormous moral influence of Soviet 
art which even an active ‘blockade’ by the West cannot destroy. He 
attacks all presentations of Russia’s past which emphasize Russia’s 
debt to European culture whilst belittling her contribution to it. If 
in the eighteenth century German Academicians in Russia obscured 
Lomonosov from Europe’s view, by the nineteenth century nothing 
could prevent giants like Tolstoy, Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, and com- 
posers of the ‘Great Five’ group from making a profound impact on the 
West. In the theatre, since the end of the nineteenth century, Russian 
influence has been paramount. Chekhov and Stanislavsky brought a 
new technique of writing and acting, Gorky a new revitalizing idea to 
the stage. Russian artists like Chaliapin and Pavlova won world wide 
recognition by the humanity as well as the virtuosity of their art. Now 
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American dancers use Russian names in order to share in the aura which 
surrounds the Russian ballet. 

The October Revolution has deepened this impact into a conflict 
because the socialist ideas that Soviet art embodies are anathema to the 
declining bourgeois world. It is, however, for this very reason that 
Soviet art has won a world wide audience. ‘All Soviet literature, all 
Soviet art has become the object of study in all countries. People learn 
from us, they imitate us. In all the book markets of the world our books 
are the most popular. The plays of Russian and other Soviet dramatists 
circle the globe.’ 

The following articles are concerned with the Soviet theatre’s 
function at home. This is to help build a new society. In drama it is 
Gorky’s concept of a revolutionary romanticism, in performance 
Stanislavsky’s ‘system’ of acting that are stressed as models for the task. 
These are chosen not only for reasons of policy. Policy may urge on 
dramatists and actors alike the creation of ‘new heroes’ as prototypes of 
a communist society, but the audience will respond only if the image 
created speaks to its experience and hopes. The plays that survive and, 
to an even greater degree, the actors who conquer must carry their 
audience as well as instruct it. Most of the writers in this book are well 
aware that this demands poetry as well as politics, and the outstanding 
articles in it have a range and subtlety that entirely belie any notion of 
the Soviet theatre as a passive medium for the transmission of ideas. 
What is equally emphatically stressed, both in recorded experience and 
exhortation, is that ideas must be transmuted into art. How are drama- 
tist, actor and producer to achieve this? 

Mayakovsky in Mystery-Bouffe (1918), his ‘heroic, epic and satiric 
representation of our time’, headlined the revolution in inspired slogans. 
which lent themselves to a wider arena than the theatre and in fact 
greatly influenced the vast public pageants of subsequent Soviet festivals. 
Proletkult writers from the outset tried to create a culture which 
actively dissociated itself from the past. Lunacharsky, at the head of 
the Peoples Commissariat for Education, which had taken the theatre 
under its wing, saw that the destruction of old values did not necessarily 
create new ones. He insisted that a new culture could only be built 
on the foundations of the old. In 1923, the centenary of Ostrovsky’s 
birth, he devised the slogan of ‘Back to Ostrovsky’ not only to bridge the 
gap between the old and the new but also to combat the revolt against 
realism which was threatening to deflect many talented producers from 
the ideological task in hand to the fantasies of formal experiment. But 
although Soviet dramatists could learn to delineate human character 
from Ostrovsky, the situations they had to depict were peculiarly their 
own. Psychological commentary was insufficient to reveal their essence, 
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an understanding of history in the making had to be added. The 
twelfth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928 defined the basic 
matter of Soviet drama as the ‘heroic moments of the workers’ struggle’. 
This drama of revolution and civil war found expression in the best 
plays of the following years, Trenyov’s Lyubov Yarovaya (1926) and 
Ivanov’s Armoured Train (1927). The creation of the Red Army 
Theatre (1929) produced many more plays on civil war themes but 
what might be called the ‘heroic’ documentary play took in new subjects 
with the course of events and the development of Soviet society. By 
the end of the thirties documentary portraits of Soviet leaders, Lenin 
and Stalin, had been introduced into the chronicle play. The second 
world war brought historic memories as well as contemporary events 
into the current repertory. 

The five-year plans had meanwhile posed a special problem. How 
could the prose of everyday work be elevated to the drama of its goal? 
Zhdanov and Gorky at the first All-Union Congress of Soviet writers 
in 1934 supplied the answer. ‘Soviet realism is the basic method of 
Soviet literature and literary criticism; this presupposes that revolu- 
tionary romanticism must form a component part of literary creation 
because all the life of our Party, all the life of the working class and its 
struggle consists in a combination of the most austere and sober practical 
work with the greatest heroism and the most far-reaching perspectives’ 
(Zhdanov, p. 56). It was, in fact, just this conjunction of sober fact 
and heroic vision that dramatists like Pogodin and Kataev had tried to 
communicate in ‘construction’ plays like A Poem about an Axe (1931) 
and Time Ahead. Other dramatists, Afinogenev in Fear (1931) and 
Korneichuk in Platon Krechet (1934) were more concerned with the 
individual human being torn between the old and the new. But it was 
Gorky who took this conflict back to the eve of the revolution in Yegor 
Bulychov (1931) and electrified Russian audiences in a manner not given 
to ‘problem’ plays on contemporary themes. 

Only part of this effect can be attributed to the unforgettable per- 
formance by Schchukin in the name part and a biilliant production by 
Boris Zakhava. Chiefly it was due to the ‘shock’ tactics of Gorky himself 
as dramatist. Byalik in his penetrating, if over-persuasive, article on 
*Gorky and the Theatre’ gives a closely reasoned analysis of the motives 
which prompted Gorky to give the psychological analysis of character 
a new dynamic. Into the grey overtones and greyer undertones of 
critical realism Gorky injected a full blooded love of life and a passionate 
belief in the future of man, also a deliberate touch of bravura. Byalik 
quotes from a letter to Chekhov: ‘That’s how one should live — like 
Cyrano. Not like ‘Uncle Vanya” and all the others like him’ (p. 165). 


1 A dramatization of the novel published in 1932. 
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This feeling found a sympathetic echo in the young producer, 
Vakhtangov,? who felt that the Art Theatre’s early productions of 
Gorky’s plays had incorrectly interpreted them. ‘I think he’s a romantic 
and the theatre had produced him naturalistically not romantically’ 
{ibid.). 

Both Gorky and Vakhtangov were striving towards a synthesis of 
realism and a new romanticism and the most successful fusion of the 
two elements was the triumphant production of Yegor Bulychov by 
one of Vakhtangov’s pupils, Zakhava, in the autumn of 1932. 

How much the actor contributes to this art of the Soviet theatre is 
clear from Talnikov’s exhaustive study of “The Contemporary Actor’. 
He shows how acutely both producers and actors felt the temper of the 
vast new audience that had been created by the Revolution. ‘We under- 
stood’, wrote Stanislavsky later, ‘that people came to the theatre not to 
be amused but to learn.’ Such an audience called for new actors. But 
they had to create complex and credible human beings not primitive 
clichés. Though the actor must be guided by Chernyshevsky’s thesis 
that in depicting life the artist willy-nilly pronounces his judgement on 
it, this must arise from the truth of the portrait, not be imposed on it. 
Toporkov of the Moscow Art Theatre does not see the villain of Virta’s 
Earth (1937) as ‘a hundred per cent White Guard scoundrel’ but as a 
‘daring, inordinately ambitious man without ideals, a shallow personality 
in the grip of great events’ (p. 355). 

The more difficult problem for actors, as for the dramatist, is to 
create positive characters. Here, since the actor can infuse a rich experi- 
ence of human individuality and idiosyncrasy into a scheme or outline 
he tends to outstrip the dramatist. Moreover he does not need to rely 
entirely on imagination; the heroes of the present point to the great 
men of the future. It is the actor’s task to make this clear and credible 
to the audience. Thus it was the actor Vanin who brought the almost 
legendary figure of the Civil War leader Chapayev to unexaggerated 
life on the stage. The most difficult part of all, that of Lenin in 
Pogodin’s Man With a Rifle (1937), was allotted to Shchukin.* Here 
something much larger than the stage made itself felt, no false heroics 
marred what was truly an historic portrait. The triumph was the actor’s. 
If it cannot be claimed that the purely imaginary heroes of this period 
were equally convincing, it must be conceded that the driving force of 
Astangov did much to animate the plays of Pogodin, that the old estab- 
lished Moscow Art and Maly theatres brought a galaxy of actors of a 
younger generation, as well as established pre-revolutionary masters, to 


2 Vakhtangov, born in 1883, died in May 1922. . 
® He also played the part of Lenin in the films Lenin in October and Lenin in 1918. 
Shchukin died at the age of 45 in October 1939. 
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their interpretation of contemporary character. Two performances 
stand out particularly in my memory. Batalov in Ivanov’s Armoured 
Train and Dobronravov in the difficult name-part of Korneychuk’s 
Platon Krechet. The Stanislavsky system is recognized as the basis of 
Soviet acting, but in the younger generation of the Art Theatre it has 
moved from ‘slow motion’ realism to a more spirited tempo and in the 
work of Vakhtangov and many talented pupils and followers, Popov, 
Simonov, Zavadsky, Zakhava, produced a more emphatic or ‘romantic’ 
style without forsaking its psychological basis. In Talnikov’s view 
Meierhold erred because he tried to divorce the actor from emotion and 
psychology and transform him into a highly trained but docile ‘bio- 
mechanical’ instrument. 

Like Byalik, Talnikov sees the triumph of a synthesis between the old 
realism and the new revolutionary romanticism in the performance of 
Shchukin in Yegor Bulichov. Strident but human, intensely individual 
but profoundly symbolic, Shchukin unleashed a character larger than 
life but most emphatically of it. The problem is how to extend this 
style, highly charged with human interest as well as social implication, 
to the ‘new’ hero still in the making. 

This might seem easier to achieve in time of war when events supplied 
heroes and a common patriotic exaltation inspired dramatists, actors 
and audience. The record of the Soviet theatre during the war is a 
proud one but what chiefly stays in the mind is the incredible courage 
and resourcefulness of actors and producers scattered far and wide from 
the fighting line to the remotest parts of Siberia. Many war plays were 
written but the author of this chapter (V), Kruti, dwells extensively on 
only four of them. Afinogenev’s On the Eve, Simonov’s Russian People, 
Korneychuk’s Front and Leonov’s Invasion. While paying tribute to 
their force and to the ‘Soviet human truth’ which reigned generally 
on the wartime stage, he concludes that the ‘portrait of the man of our 
time in art remains incomplete’. It is clear from the Party resolution of 
1946 on repertory that post-war lassitude exacerbated the problem. 
Leading theatres were taken to task for the disproportion between 
classics and modern plays which constituted only 15 to 30 per cent of 
their repertories. Dramatists were castigated for the poor artistic 
quality of some contemporary plays. Despite a considerable 
effort by Soviet playwrights in the years that followed which calls for 
special examination, it is clear from what has been written since that 
the problem remains, how to ‘complete’, both ideologically and 
artistically, the portrait of Soviet character in the making. 

A survey of Soviet opera and ballet develops what is fundamentally 
the same thesis. Gorodinsky maintains that Dargomyzhsky’s ‘I want 
truth, I want the sound directly to express the word’ has always been 
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true of Russian opera which has cultivated truth to life not virtuosity. 
Historical subjects like Glinka’s Ivan Susanin, Mussorgsky’s Boris 
Godunov and Khovanshchina as well as folk music were used not so 
much because they were theatrically or musically effective but because 
they appealed to an audience anxious to discover its past and national 
identity. Derzhinsky’s operas Quiet Don (1935) and Virgin Soil 
Upturned (1937) with librettos based on Sholokhov’s novels, carry on 
this tradition, but Gorodinsky is well aware of the limitations of Derz- 
hinsky’s art which he defines as weakness in recitative and lack of 
musical culture. This charge cannot be levelled at accomplished 
musicians like Shostakovich and Prokofiev. But whereas Shostakovich 
in his much disputed Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk District (1934) used 
his art ‘to poetize vice- a phenomena common to bourgeois art but 
unthinkable in socialist art’, Prokofiev is progressing steadily from 
Western European ‘isms’ to socialist realism. Nevertheless it should be 
noted that both Semyon Kotko (1940), with a libretto based on an episode 
from the Civil War, and War and Peace (composed 1942, produced 
1946) called forth the liveliest polemic by the complexity of their musical 
idiom. Gorodinsky criticizes disturbing ‘Puccinisms’ in Prokofiev’s 
War and Peace which melodramatize the profound psychological truth 
of Tolstoy’s characters. The criterion would seem to be Stalin’s 
contention that ‘classic Soviet opera must be profoundly emotional and 
affecting. It must make abundant use of the melodiousness of folk 
song: in form it must be as accessible and intelligible as possible’ 
(p. 480). But librettists in their search for contemporary subjects must 
not fall into banality, for then, as in the case of Kabalevsky’s Under Fire 
produced during the war, an outstanding musician may be let down by 
a feeble libretto. 

The October Revolution found the Russian ballet in a state of acute 
crisis, because a superb technique was being wasted on formal experi- 
ment ‘influenced by the aesthetic concepts of a decadent bourgeoisie’. 
Soviet composers and choreographers have brought fresh air into the 
hot-house to feed a sturdier growth. To the ethnographical colour 
and diversity that was to be found in Russian ballet even before the 
revolution a more profound understanding of and sympathy for national 
cultures has been added. This has produced a type of male dancer far 
removed from the ‘hermaphrodite, the rouged ephebe’, who minces 
through even the most dramatic roles on the Western stage — Russian 
male dancers cultivate a throughly ‘masculine, militant and forceful’ 
style which has its roots in the stirring folk dances of many different 
peoples. Similarly, new themes, whether they come from contemporary 
life or classic literature have brought with them a new ‘dramatic choreo- 
graphy’ which blends mime and dance and demands far more than mere 
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virtuosity, ‘a high degree of dramatic expression, true poetry, orginality’. 
More Soviet ballets are performed than Soviet operas, yet the number 
of those on contemporary themes to which Gorodinsky gives unqualified 
approval is small; Glier’s Red Poppy (1927), Balanchivadze’s Heart of the 
Mountains (1937) and Klebanov’s Svetlana (1940). More frequent 
are ballets on historical or literary themes, Asafiev’s Pushkin ballets 
The Fountain of Bakhchiserai and A Prisoner of the Caucasus, his 
Flames of Paris (1932) which resurrected the music of the French 
Revolution as well as its spirit, Krein’s Laurencia based on Lope de 
Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna, Chulaki’s comic ballet Seeming Suitor based 
on Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters. Outstanding among these 
‘literary’ ballets is Prokofiev’s Romeo and Juliet in which Russia’s 
greatest romantic dancer, Ulanova, dances Juliet with a true poetry 
that is to be found equally in the work of great classical dancers like 
Marina Semyonova. 

Since classics form the mainstay of Soviet repertory two chapters are 
devoted to their treatment. The literary critic Durylin shows how many 
Russian classics have been rescued from oblivion, others given new 
meaning. In addition dramatizations of the great Russian novelists 
Dostoyevsky, Goncharov, Turgenev, Leskov, Uspensky, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, have played an important part in familiarizing vast audiences 
with the classics. Naturally, the manner in which they are presented is 
new. Durylin defines this as ‘the striving of actors, regisseurs, scenic 
artists, to develop individual episodes into the broadest artistic and 
historical — social generalization’ (p. 213). Passive ‘period’ productions 
must give way to a new understanding of the ‘direction’ of classic 
Russian drama, which will throw a ‘clearer’ light on everything which 
expressed ‘the hope of a better future characteristic of the leaders of 
pre-revolutionary Russia’. This is not to be achieved by taking liberties 
with the text, or replacing characters by caricatures. Actors and pro- 
ducers alike must forego the easy primitive for an historical reorienta- 
tion. Thus the Maly Theatre brings out the ‘Shchedrin’ note in the 
works of Ostrovsky and Nemirovich-Danchenko’s production of The 
Three Sisters overshadows the ‘elegiac’ note against which Chekhov 
himself protested, by a more optimistic ‘call to fight for a new life’. 

That this emphasis on optimism extends to foreign classics is clear 
from Professor Morozov’s essay on ‘Foreign Plays on the Soviet Stage’. 
Shakespeare, long since appropriated by the Russian stage, now delights 
new audiences in the national Republics. Soviet producers while wary 
of ‘interpretations’ show great interest in textual studies. They them- 
selves project Shakespeare’s characters on a ‘historical-social’ back- 
ground but the larger generalization must in no way obscure the indivi- 
dual character. Even in Hamlet the producer must have his feet on the 
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ground, neither burrow beneath it for Freudian revelation nor float 
above it in pretentious symbolism; by locating his character in the 
Renaissance that gave it birth he will not diminish its stature, nor rob it 
of universality. « Many other classics, Lope de Vega, Goldoni, Schiller, 
continue to enjoy widespread popularity. Sheridan’s School for Scandal, 
first produced i in Russia in 1793, was still being produced anew in 1940. 
Moliére is more popular in the Children’s Theatres than those for 
adults and Professor Morozov makes a spirited plea for a more general 
revival of his plays. 

In considering the present Professor Morozov attacks the commer- 
cialism which induces ‘a gangrene of disgusting decay’ in Western 
dramatists who are obliged to write of gangsters and sadistic monsters, 
and a tasteless triviality in producers of noisy and witless ‘shows’ and 
‘revues’. Even the classics have been emasculated until only ‘tradition’, 
the ability to declaim verse prettily and wear costume well, remains. 
The Soviet theatre has taken some plays from this declining stage, 
plays of protest, notably the comedies of Shaw, a play or two of Priestley, 
though his scepticism is not wholly acceptable, Lillian Hellman’s 
devastating anatomy of American society and politically-minded plays 
by Friedrich Wolf, Berthold Brecht and Jean Richard Bloch. Others 
borrowed are now repudiated. Elegant but purposeless variation on 
limited personal themes to be found in the drawing-room comedy of 
Pinero and Somerset Maugham are utterly foreign to the nature of the 
Soviet stage. As one might expect, therefore, the percentage of con- 
temporary to classic is even smaller than in the basic Russian repertory. 

The chapter by A. Brustein, authoress of many children’s plays, on 
the ‘Soviet theatre for children’ is highly critical of those early pioneers 
in the field, Henrietta Pascar and Natalie Satz who paid too much 
attention to ‘activizing’ the audience. Pedagogical pretensions produced 
a battery of devices both on and off the stage which exhausted the 
children without stimulating any profound interest in the plays. More- 
over the primitive texts which incorporated such ‘quasi-scientific’ 
theories did less than justice to the intelligence of the audience. Many 
theatres maintained from the beginning that, although it is necessary 
to make allowance for different age levels in audiences, it is not necessary 
to invent a special scenic idiom for them. The test of a good children’s 
play is that it will also please adult audiences. This principle is now 
generally recognized. It is the play and the actor, not the superimposed 
trick appeals to the audience, that must grip the child, if he is to learn 
anything from the theatre and later on in life be capable of appreciating 


* This, says Professor Morozov in ‘Falsifiers of Shakespeare’ in Teatr 1949, no. I, 
PP. 53-57, is just what English and American regisseurs do not do. They ‘try in every 
way to detach the work of Shakespeare from the epoch that gave it birth’. 
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masterpieces. It is on this principle that in addition to writers who 
specialize in children’s plays like Marshak and Kassil, many other out- 
standing writers, musicians and scenic artists have been recruited from 
the adult theatre to give of their best to the children. Russian and 
foreign classics which include Shakespeare, Schiller, Calderon, Moliére, 
dramatizations of Cervantes, Victor Hugo, Mark Twain and a harrowing 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin contribute to a repertory which ranges from folk- 
fairy tales like Marshak’s Twelve Months to plays on historical and 
contemporary themes. Since Soviet children’s theatres do what cinemas 
do in England and America, help mould the child into the man, the 
men and women who work for them are well aware of their respon- 
sibility. 

S. Mokulsky and M. Rogachevsky trace the enormous post-revolu- 
tionary development of theatrical schools. The existence of such 
schools in Russia from the eighteenth century has done much to develop 
and preserve a tradition of great acting, but the present rapid multiplica- 
tion of schools and studios is designed to do far more than that. By 
establishing new schools in the national republics or training the per- 
sonnel of national theatres at the centre a certain uniformity in training 
methods has been achieved which assures a more even standard of 
performance throughout the Union. In addition leading theatres in the 
capitals have studios of their own which train recruits not only for 
their own theatre but many new theatres springing up in remote dis- 
tricts. Granted the initial ‘transforming’ function of the theatre it is 
easy to understand the care which is taken to co-ordinate its resources 
and ensure its wider development. 

The concluding survey of literature on acting and production is 
haphazard in arrangement and marred by a too frequent absence of 
dates of publication. Much of it is devoted to works on Stanislavsky, but 
the author, N. Gorchakov, puts a useful emphasis on the actor-pro- 
ducer Lensky’s collected articles, letters and notes (Academia 1926). 
Boris Zakhava’s edition of Vakhtangov’s papers (Moscow, 1930) also 
deserves special mention. Many valuable memoirs written by actors 
themselves and studies of actors, past and present, by historians of the 
theatre are included. The polemic of the ’thirties on the style of pro- 
duction, attacks on ‘formalism’ on the one hand, on excessive ‘naturalism’ 
on the other, is treated sketchily, but Gorky’s authoritative contribution 
to it is reflected in many studies of his work, particularly those by Byalik. 
Great attention is paid to problems of production. This is reflected 
not only in many studies of acknowledged masters but also in the 
publication of ‘commentaries’ made by outstanding regisseurs for the 
guidance of amateur producers. Gorchakov also provides a useful 
introduction to the valuable publications of the Lunacharsky Theatrical 
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Institute in Leningrad and the Bakhrushin Theatrical Museum in 
Moscow, where riches hitherto neglected have been revealed and studied. 
Another event of importance for historians is the publication from 1943 
onwards of an annual by the Moscow Art Theatre which contains 
much valuable material about past history and present activities of the 
Art Theatre. This follows the practice of the Imperial Theatres in 
the 1890s and early twentieth century. It is this patient accumulation 
of records, now greatly developed and systematized, that affords the 
basis for systematic study. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the Soviet theatre takes itself very 
seriously. What its ultimate contribution to the shaping of a new society 
will be yet remains to be seen. But its power and potentialities cannot 
be disputed. 

B. MALNICK 
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Organizatsia Finansirovania 1 Kreditovania Kapitalnykh Vlozhenit (The 
Organization of the Financing and Crediting of Capital Invest- 
ments). By various authors, under the direction of N. N. Rovinsky. 
Gosfinizdat, 1951, 370 pp. 


The expanding intake of students to Soviet economic institutions is 
proving helpful to students of the Soviet system elsewhere, in that it 
has resulted in the production of a number of dryly factual and service- 
able text-books. We cannot expect these to be rich in orginal insight, 
but they carry out the equally useful function of drawing together into 
a single volume the threads of individual and scattered references, 
and thus make it less likely that we shall mistake for novelty what is, in 
reality, the daily fare of higher educational establishments in the USSR. 

The significance of the work under review, a text-book intended for 
use in financial-economic institutes and faculties, is enhanced by the 
importance of its subject, which until now has lacked a systematic 
exposition. For the most part, as befits a text-book, the volume does 
not break new ground, but readers outside the Soviet Union will doubt- 
less find it extremely useful for the reasons above mentioned. The 
scope of the book is very exactly defined by its title, provided that this 
is not understood as presupposing reference to specific experience. The 
book contains, however, the most comprehensive statement of the 
regulations governing the financing and crediting of capital investments 
in the USSR that has so far reached this country. It is compiled on the 
basis of the enactments in force on November rst, 1950. 
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The account is, of course, not without antecedents. While of more 
recent application, its subject-matter overlaps to a certain extent with 
that of an earlier text-book, Operativnaya Tekhnika i Uchot v Bankakh 
Dolgosrochnykh Vlozhenii, which was compiled under the direction of 
A. M. Goldenberg (published in 1941). It is stated in the preface of the 
present volume that this question is not dealt with here in full as its 
study forms the subject of other courses. There is some overlapping 
too with the more recent Uchot Kapitalnovo Stroitelstva (M. Dyachkov 
and V. Kiparisov, 1948). It appears from their review —-I have not 
myself seen the booklets — that there is a still closer parallel with a 
series published in 1949-1950, V pomoshch ekonomicheskomu obrazo- 
vantiyu inzhenerno-tekhnicheskikh rabotnikov stroitelnoy promyshlennostt.* 

The contents of the book’s twenty-one chapters may be functionally 
grouped as follows: (a) the structural organization, historical develop- 
ment and planning of the financing and crediting of capital investments 
(chapters 1, 2, 3, 19, 21); (b) the sources from which the required 
resources, including working capital, are obtained, and the organisation 
of the presentation and settlement of accounts (chapters 5, 6, 7): 
(c) the circumstances and conditions of the grant of non-returnable 
funds (chapters 8, 10, 13, 14), and of returnable funds including short- 
term credit (chapters 9, 15, 16, 17, 18); and (d) the organization and 
methods of control, including control over prices, unit valuations 
(yedinichniye rastsenki) and wage-funds (chapters 4, 11,12,20). 

The investments dealt with belong to all branches of the economy, 
are of all kinds ranging from factories to irrigation, and are of all magni- 
tudes ranging from giant hydro-electric power stations to sums of up to 
fifty thousand rubles which co-operative organizations may spend 
directly out of surplus circulating funds held on their account at the 
Gosbank (p. 312). I particularly noticed the attention devoted to rural 
electrification and to the construction of small-scale hydro-electric 
stations to be undertaken jointly by kolkhozy, and at the opposite pole, 
almost as a nostalgic reminder of the past, the special provision which 
may be made for credits to be granted to workers in industrial plants 
to enable them to purchase cattle (p. 328). 

Perhaps owing to the book’s multiple authorship, which comprises 
I. D. Sher, S. I. Nedelin, V. F. Girovsky, P. M. Yakushev and E. G. 
Tulchinsky, the existing sequence of chapters is purely expository 
and leads to no conclusion. Or perhaps it is simply that no more is 
required of a text-book. At all events, the critical reader is likely to 
conclude that ‘he understood how; he did not understand why’. Professor 
Rovinsky, as we might expect from his authorship of Finansovy 


1 This series is reviewed by M. Dyachkov in Planovoye Khozyaistvo, no. 3, 195°, 
PP. 90-96. 
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Kontrol v SSSR,? has chosen as the book’s principal theme the methods 
of achieving precision in control over the magnitude, direction and 
utilization of invested resources. The reasons why under Soviet condi- 
tions their strict regulation is so essential are nowhere clearly brought 
out. Instead we find many-sided treatment of the methods employed, 
e.g. of the segregation of resources to be devoted to capital investment 
as opposed to current production (pp. 28, 37, 113, 114, 117, 119, 149n, 
276, 318). 

The explanation of these methods is made in what one must suppose 
to be adequate detail, and with the aid of many numerical illustrations. 
(Here I noticed one slip: one should read 60 per cent instead of 50 per 
cent on p. 131, line 40.) The system is very complex, and depends 
sometimes on unpredictable factors: for example a plant’s requirements 
in short-term credit may depend —inter alia—on the unforeseeable 
period of the postal transmission of documents to and from its local 
bank (p. 206). Financial control is undertaken chiefly by the long-term 
investment banks (the Prombank and its sisters), who also undertake 
control by other means. Their representatives thus investigate on the 
spot the physical scale of completed work, either by direct measurement 
or, if this is not possible, by reference to the original documents. 
Thirty-five per cent of building and installation work accepted and paid 
for during the course of a year must be thus inspected (p. 117). 

The existing system of financing capital investments (summarized 
on pp. 37-39), although reflecting no new development in principle, 
discloses a general tightening up in procedure in accordance with 
previously existent trends. To some extent these are in the direction 
of greater centralization: e.g. following decisions taken in 1950 the 
procedure of confirmation of project-tasks and financial calculations 
(smetno-finansoviye raschoty) has been further centralized. Confirmation 
of these documents in so far as they relate to constructions whose value 
exceeds a certain minimum figure (25, 10 or 5 million rubles according 
to subordination and branch of production), has thus been transferred 
in the case of ‘supra-limit’ works from individual ministers to the 
Council of Ministers of the USSR (after examination by a special 
attached committee) (pp. 73-75). The release of wage-funds by the 
banks to ‘supra-limit’ constructions (or to contractual organizations 
doing both ‘supra-limit’ and ‘infra-limit’ work), ‘only in the degree of the 
fulfilled magnitude of constructional-installation work’ (pp. 231-232), 
is also more strictly regulated in comparison with pre-war practice. 
The results of introducing the condition of the release of wages only 


* This appears to be unavailable publicly in this country; it is triply reviewed in 
Sovetskiye Finansy, no. 10, 1947, pp. 42-48. Professor Rovinsky also contributed a 
chapter (ch. 29) entitled Finansovy Kontrol to the legal text-book, Finansovoye Pravo, 
which was published under his editorship in 1946. 
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in accordance with work performed, and of its generalization by decree 
of February 12th, 1941, seem to have been sufficiently favourable to 
justify its continuation.* 

The account given of price formation in § 2 of chapter XII, although 
welcome, is not detailed enough to permit very extensive comparison 
with earlier accounts. It would seem, however, that here too there has 
been some tightening up, and that a possible prewar trend in the direc- 
tion of fixing prices by agreement between producing and consuming 
commissariats has not been maintained. (This method persists only in 
the case of new products, for a six-monthly period, and of articles 
which are turned out only in single examples or small-scale series.) The 
chief stress is now placed on the confirmation of prices by the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR, while ‘non-basic’ production is priced by the 
producing ministry; although here the text is ambiguous, referring only 
to confirmation by the ‘appropriate’ (sootvetstuwyushchiye) all-union 
ministry, or republic or autonomous republic Council of Ministers 
(p. 253). It is, however, explicitly stated that individual articles, or 
articles which cannot be priced by analogy with others, may be priced 
by the producing ministry, or with ministerial permission by the head 
of a chief administration or a plant director by agreement with the 
purchaser (pp. 254-255). Data relating to price-formation is employed 
by the banks to discover all manner of distortions and perversities, 
including illegal resort to the retail market and the ‘presentation of 
accounts without commodities’ (!) (p. 260). 

It is interesting also to note the extension to capital investment of the 
system of periodical cancellation of reciprocal debts through the medium 
of the byuro vzaimnykh raschotov, with whose work clients of the long- 
term investment banks had not been associated prior to 1948 (p. 120);* 
although later in reference to short-term loans made to contractual 
organizations in connection with inter-branch debt cancellation it is 
rightly observed (p. 210) that setting-off overdue debts cannot by itself 
re-establish orderliness in payment. 

That the system of financing or crediting capital investments falls 
short in practice of the ideal, might be inferred merely from the 
constant attention given to strengthening control or to introducing 
greater precision. One may also find other indications, e.g. in the refer- 
ence to the ‘pulverization’ of invested resources (pp. 58, 288, 291, 293). 
Involving an error of a similar type is the tendency of some construc- 
tions to underestimate the cost of necessary investments in auxiliary 
services, such as in the supply of water or electricity (p. 59). It is, 


* A. Zverev: Gosudarstvenniye byudzhety soyuza SSSR, 1938-1945 gg., p. 107. 
M. Dyachkov and V. Kiparisov, op. cit., p. 101. 

“Cf. B. Krichevsky in Sovetskiye Finansy, nos. 9-10, 1945, p. 10, and G. Shvarts in 
Sovetskiye Finansy, no. 12, 1946, p. 19. 
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presumably, this tendency which is reflected in the asymmetrical 
treatment of economies made in the cost of ‘basic’ and ‘non-basic’ 
production: an economy in wages paid in respect of ‘basic’ work (actual 
building or installation) may be accepted as offsetting over-expenditure 
upon ‘non-basic’ labour upon the auxiliary services, whereas the con- 
verse is not permitted (p. 234). 

Even on paper the system seems to include inconsistencies and 
ambiguities, although these do not seriously impair its logical structure. 
The allocation of geological research to the heading of capital or current 
expenses is for example one of convention rather than of principle, in 
that exploration of a ‘perspective’ character outside the territorial 
boundaries of plots which are already under exploitation, with the aim 
of discovering fresh deposits, is financed by the state budget; if carried 
out within already-worked deposits, with the aim of extending their 
known extent, it is classed as capital investment; while if performed in 
connection with a plant’s current productive activities, it is financed 
out of current production (p. 261). There still remain funds, albeit 
small, whose size is not governmentally regulated, e.g. the temporary 
circulating funds at the disposal of constructions which are being carried 
out by the ‘business method’ (khozyaistvennom sposobom) (p. 147). 
The organization of the execution of capital investments also contains 
the curious ambiguity, in that whereas a contractual relationship is 
not normally compatible with formal subordination, here there exist 
traces of either form of relationship. On the one hand, ‘the construction 
head (of the OKS‘) is subordinate to the director of the plant under 
construction (or in operation)’, while on the other hand, ‘mutual business 
relations between the two executives are formed on the same basis as 
mutual relations between client and contractor under the contractual 
method of working’ (p. 214). The position is anomalous in appearance, 
and in practice seems sometimes to have acted as a screen for the mis- 
direction of resources. 

It remains to notice some examples of obscurity in expression which 
may not indicate equal uncertainty in reality. On p. go it is for example 
stated that the volume of profit gained by plants and business organiza- 
tions which is used to finance capital investments ‘is determined by the 
income and expenditure balance of plants, chief administrations, 
ministries and executive committees of soviets of workers’ deputies’. 
This formulation defines, of course, only the maximum amount, apart 
even from other claims made upon it including the minimum rate of 
10 per cent deductions from profits. 

And finally, a more intriguing obscurity. On p. 240 we read: “The 
paid accounts of organizations which have provided a construction with 

5 Otdel kapitalnovo stroitelstva (Department of Capital Construction). 
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labour-power are included in the wages reckoned (in the section of 
basic and supplementary wages).’ This might possibly be held to be a 
veiled reference to the supply of forced labour in which connection it 
is interesting to compare it with a passage from another recent textbook 
to which Mr. N. Jasny has drawn attention: ‘According to existing 
instructions as regards the completion of forms of returns of industrial 
plants, in the average listed figure of the plant’s workers are also included 
“personnel, drawn to work in the plant in accordance with contracts 
with state organizations (not in the manner of hire)”. Workers of the 
militarized guard, at least, might serve as an example of such personnel. 
It is a characteristic peculiarity of this group of personnel that in the 
plant’s contract with the appropriate organization their quantity is 
foreshadowed, but not their composition by name.’* 


R. F. D. HutcHincs 





A RUSSIAN COOKERY BOOK 


Kniga o Vkusnoi i Zdorovoi Pishche (A Book on Tasty and Healthy Food), 
published by the USSR Ministry of Food Industry, approved by the 
Nutritional Committee of the USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, 
Moscow, Pishchepromizdat 1951, 252 pp., ror. 


In order to obtain sociological information from a cookery book one must 
first find out for what social strata it is intended. It has been difficult here 
to define this and it has therefore been impossible to reach any definite con- 
clusions about Soviet standards of living. The book has been printed in 
60,000 copies; this is not a large number for Soviet conditions, but it should 
be kept in mind that most of the families living in the town who buy a cookery 
book at all (few are bought in the villages) do so only once in their lives, that 
many young couples use old cookery books and that parts of this book require 
a standard of education above that of the average housewife in any country. 
The introductory chapter has a detailed description of the basic concepts of 
nutritional chemistry, including the amount and the types of vitamins needed 
by various age groups and occupations, and ways of preserving vitamins 
contained in foods which require cooking. Towards the end of the book there 
are chapters on food for invalids, for expectant and nursing mothers, and for 
children of various ages, with model recipes for use in créches and kinder- 
gartens, and a table showing the kinds of food which were given to a group of 
expectant mothers working at the Stalin automobile works. Among the ten 
members of the editorial committee six are professors of medicine. 

All this would suggest a book intended for dietitians, heads of créches and 


* D. Savinsky: Kurs Promyshlennoi Statistiki, 1949, pp. 148-149. Cf. N. Jasny in 
the Journal of Political Economy, October 1951, pp. 405-416. 
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children’s homes or domestic science teachers in secondary schools. It may 
actually have been written for secondary school teachers, but it was certainly 
not written for dietitians. The book only deals with such general principles 
of dietetics as may be of interest to any family, and it concludes with simple 
recipes for making jam, drying mushrooms (if the word ‘mushroom’ can be 
used to include the various kinds of fungi preferred on the Continent) and a 
discussion on different types of cookers, i.e. the traditional primus, the 
kerogas and the kerosinka. No electrical appliances are mentioned. A chapter 
following the one containing detailed tables of the vitamin contents of the 
various foods, describes the crockery — an ordinary set for six persons — and 
cooking utensils required by the housewife. There are illustrated instructions 
for the use of some of the more sophisticated products of the Soviet household 
goods industry; these products are obviously intended to bring greater variety 
into the ordinary household, which does its cooking on a primus stove. 

There are about 450 recipes in the book and there is a fair variety of dishes 
which are not too complicated to prepare and which might be seen on the 
family table; there are recipes for fourteen kinds of salads, most of them made 
only with vegetables, although there is one made with meat and one with 
fish. There are seventeen recipes for soups containing large quantities of 
meat or fish and nine made with vegetables only, plus eighteen kinds of soup 
suitable as appetizers before the main dish, which include various types of 
clear soup and simple vegetable soups, five milk soups, four soups to be eaten 
cold and four made with fruit. There is a great variety of dishes made with 
flour, but only one type of cake, which is fairly easy to make. People who 
want a more complicated kind of cake are apparently expected to buy it. 
All the coloured illustrations, with the exception of a diagram showing the 
various cuts of beef, are advertisements for tinned goods produced by the 
Ministry of Food, whose brands are frequently quoted in the recipes; but 
apart from seasonal recipes, such as a borshch to be made from a certain brand 
of Ministry of Food tinned soup and a vegetarian summer borshch made trom 
fresh vegetables, no special attempt is made to advertise these brands; all 
emphasis is put on fresh vegetables and fruits. Forty-six dishes — the largest 
section (together with the one on vegetables) are to be made from meat of 
all kinds, beef holding the place of honour. Six dishes use lamb — not a large 
number for a country which includes the Caucasus. 

There can be no doubt that the book is intended for the more intelligent 
ordinary Soviet housewife: in the entire book there is only one chapter —on 
the selection of wines for the table - which requires a bigger income than 
that of the average skilled worker or professional man, although they too 
would be able to afford these wines for special occasions. This chapter may 
be explained by the general tendency of Soviet propaganda to replace vodka 
(which is not mentioned in the book) by harmless drinks. 

In the chapter on the selection of dishes a three-course main meal is 
regarded as normal, one of the courses being meat or fish. It is left to indivi- 
dual taste whether this should be a soup, etc., containing the main nutritional 
value, followed by some vegetables or fish - and a dessert, or whether the 
second course should be preceded by a simpler soup. A warm dish at break- 
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fast is regarded as necessary to avoid fatigue during the working day, but it is 
suggested that this should be prepared from semi-cooked foods which do not 
need much preparation. 

Rationing is obviously a thing of the past for the Soviet housewife: the 
unit of meat used in nearly all the recipes is 500 grammes and the quantities of 
fats are those which the ordinary continental housewife and the Russian 
housewife since the days of NEP would normally use. Ample use is made of 
cream, apart from milk dishes, as an addition to soups and meat wherever it 
might be expected in the Russian kitchen. In the introduction we find definite 
nutritional norms — 3000 calories for intellectuals, 3500 for workers who do 
highly mechanized physical work such as turners, attendants to chemical 
machinery, etc.; 4000 for more heavy physical work such as that of the plumber 
or locksmith, 4500-5000 for the transport worker, miner or navvy. One 
hundred grammes of proteins are described as the norm for the adult but 
children of 5-7 years are supposed to have almost as much as that: their daily 
norm is one pint of milk, one egg, and a quarter of a pound of meat and fish 
(more meat than fish). All the dietary schemes (which, it should be repeated, 
concern only children and expectant mothers) give a good variety of foods 
over a period of six days; four meals daily, the main one with three courses, 
appear in every one of the schemes although neither the factory canteen nor 
the kindergarten will be expected to supply all these meals. 

The recipes in a book like this should be regarded as an indication of the 
standards towards which the Soviet housewife is expected to aim; as the 
educational tendency is clear, the authors would probably regard a book 
intended for the more intelligent Soviet housewife as a failure if it did not help 
her to improve upon her cooking. Nevertheless, heads of some créches or 
kindergartens who get hold of this book are likely to demand supplies of | 
food that enable them to conform with the standard set in it: if these standards 
were regarded as utopian, or if it were considered undesirable for heads of 
kindergartens and suchlike institutions to exert pressure upon factory mana- 
gers or local Education Departments, a book like this would not have been put 
into circulation. This book, then, which contains not a single word of propa- 
ganda or of conventional phraseology, is interesting as an indication not 
necessarily of the average standard of living but of what nutritional standards 
are considered compatible with the present economic development of Soviet 
society. 





R. and M. ScHLESINGER 





Istoria Gosudarstva i Prava (History of the State and Law), Volume II 
(edited by Z. M. Chernilovsky), Moscow, 1951. 


The first volume of this series dealt with Russian constitutional history 
and was published in 1949. The present book covers the constitutional 
history of ‘bourgeois’ countries down to 1918, and a third volume is promised 
on ‘bourgeois’ constitutional developments since that date. 
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The editors have managed to squeeze a great deal of information about a 
host of different countries into only 415 pages, a tour de force of compression. 
The interpretation of Western-European constitutional developments broadly 
follows a familiar ‘Soviet-Marxist’ pattern, but there are some significant 
changes in emphasis, which reflect current ideological trends. For example, 
although considerable space in the section on England is devoted to the 
Levellers, it is not without interest that the following is the sole comment on 
the doctrines of Winstanley: They are ‘representative of primitive peasant 
“communism”, about which comrade Stalin has said: ‘“Egalitarianism 
(uravnilovka) has as its origin the peasant outlook, the psychology of equal 
division of all goods, the psychology of primitive peasant ‘communism’, 
Egalitarianism has nothing in common with Marxist Socialism” ’ (p. 29). 

It is also interesting to observe the effect of nationalist ideas on the treat- 
ment of the role of Russia in nineteenth-century politics. By contrast with 
the predatory nature of imperialist powers, Tsarist Russia is consistently 
presented as the champion of national liberation and progress. This some- 
times leads to a rather curious treatment of history. For example, it is asserted 
that the battle of Navarino was won by ‘Russian sailors’, apparently with no 
Anglo-French participation (p. 221). Where Russian intervention was of an 
obviously reactionary or imperialist character, as in the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution or of the Boxer Rising, the authors, while mentioning 
the events, simply omit all reference to Russia’s part in them. The awkward 
problem of Russia’s relations with Poland is avoided by not mentioning Poland 
at all (all the other Slav nations, even the Czechs, have at least a chapter to 
themselves). A comic example of this anxiety to preserve the good name of the 
Russian Empire occurs in a passage on British imperialism in Persia, where 


we are told that Britain divided spheres of influence with ‘other imperialist 
robbers’ (no names, no pack-drill!). 
However, most of the book preserves a high standard of Marxist scholarship. 


A. NOvVE 











FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 
THE CONFLICT IN DRAMA 


In the recent discussion on drama, most of which was carried on in 
Sovetskoye Iskusstvo (Soviet Art),' some of the criticisms made in the 1946 
Party statement on the theatre repertory* were repeated. But the discussion 
centred around the question of conflict in drama, and the repercussions of a 

‘ theory of ‘conflictless’ drama which had recently been advocated. 
The discussion was opened by an article by A. Surov, which appeared in 
Sov. Isk., March 12th, 1952. He begins by echoing the 1946 Party statement 
with a request for more plays dealing with contemporary themes. ‘Where’, 
he asks, ‘are the new plays about our present day, where are the answers to 
the burning questions of life?? He again mentions the fact that some writers 
are only producing work on historical themes, and he gives three main 
reasons for this unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
’ The most important of these is the theory of the conflictless drama. He 
disagrees with those critics who maintain that the conflict should only be 
between the good and the excellent. “There can be no conflict between the 
good and the better. For when the good comes into conflict with the better, 
the excellent, then this “good” ceases to be good; it becomes backward, in 
other words, it becomes bad. And we must fight against the bad!’ Surov 
considers that the basis of the conflict should be ‘the characters and the 
struggle of outlooks (mirovozzrenii) of these characters’. Many survivals of 
the past still exist and Soviet drama should play a considerable part in the 
struggle against these survivals. Those people who say that the traditions of 
Gogol no longer apply to Soviet society are wrong, for drama today still 
needs to contain sharp conflicts. And yet there are officials in the Central 
Repertory Committee who have worked out a formula with which they kill 
any comedy. ‘They say: ‘““What are you typifying? Shortcomings? Surely 
they are not characteristic of our society today!” . . . The fact that the negative 
heroes are no invention of the author, but that they exist in real life . . . does 
not worry them.’ 

The theory of the conflictless play is unfortunately still popular. It finds 
its expression in theories about the ‘good and the excellent’, and the ‘quick 
solution’ of conflicts, Surov continues. He mentions a review by N. Virta of 
the film, The Country Doctor (Sov. Isk., 1952, no. 5) as an example. Here 
Virta maintains that acute conflicts no longer exist and proposes that drama 
should describe what he calls ‘the stream of life’ without lengthy or complex 
dramatic collisions. These are to be replaced by misunderstandings. Such 
a misunderstanding occurs in The Country Doctor and, as Virta points out, is 
cleared up satisfactorily in a very short time. In Surov’s opinion the film 
should have been criticized for substituting this misunderstanding for a real 

1 A newspaper published jointly by the USSR Ministry of Cinematography and 


the Arts Committee. 
2 Translated on pp. 205ff. below. 
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conflict. He disagrees entirely with Virta who suggests that it is ‘precisely 


along these lines that our drama will develop’, adding that Virta himself does 


not seem to practise what he preaches, since his plays all contain acute, , 
-dramatic conflicts. , 


Surov goes on to mention some young writers who have not been affected 
by the theory of the conflictless play. He mentions, among others, a play 


called The Seal of Trust by N. Arkhangelsky, a young doctor from Tambov. 


This play, which deals with doctors, contains a considerable conflict and this 
could not have been otherwise, ‘for the author took his heroes from real life, 
and did not construct his play according to the standard patterns of the advo- 
cates of conflictless drama’. 

The conflict has changed now, and ‘the dramatist is concerned with non- 
antagonistic and “‘bloodless’”’ contradictions, but nevertheless with contra- 


-dictions, and not with misunderstandings! With real conflicts which anyone 


of us can find in life if only he studies it instead of indulging in sterile theori- 
zing’. 

It is sometimes said that the kind of conflict which has been prevalent in 
postwar plays — between the Party worker and the factory director or kolkhoz 
chairman — has become outdated. But this type of conflict is not found in the 
really good contemporary plays; it arises from a confusion of the character 
with the position, the profession of a man. In this connection Surov mentions 
a discussion on how to write about the great construction works now in pro- 
gress. It has been said that a special subject such as this demands a special 
approach. Surov, however, does not consider this subject intrinsically differ- 
ent from any other, but maintains that ‘it is an organic part of the construction 
of communism which is common to all Soviet literature’. And among all the 
builders of communism the author is likely to meet both advanced and back- 
ward people. “There are people who are engaged on great or small con- 
structions, and who see communism and want to enter it in their life-time. 
And there are others who, even though engaged on great constructions and 
knowing that communism is coming, do not see it themselves and who, 
therefore, think and work differently. We can meet both kinds of people 


‘on the great construction works.’ 


The second reason given by Surov is the state of affairs in the theatres 
themselves. He complains that there is an atmosphere of complacency even 


in the country’s leading theatres. The Moscow Arts Theatre, for instance, , 


has not produced a single play on a contemporary theme this season. 
Instead of working together with the author, the leading theatres have 
been adopting a passive attitude, expecting plays already in their finished 
form without any collaboration by them. 


A third reason for the unsatisfactory state of Soviet drama is the attitude . 
-of the Union of Soviet Writers and of the Arts Committee towards the writer. 
There is a lack of sympathetic criticism and help given both on such ques- / 


tions as the planning of repertories, and to the individual writer. Surov 
‘complains that he has never had any advice from either the Union of Writers 


or the Arts Committee on the choice of subject, that he has never received 


any definite suggestions to write a play on any one particular subject. 
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These bodies apparently have a tendency to allow plays which are still in an. 
unfinished state to be produced and then subsequently to write reviews 
‘annihilating’ them, while on the other hand, young, unknown authors find. 
it extremely difficult to obtain a production of their plays. ‘Our theatres still 
maintain a certain shyness towards the works of new, unknown authors. 
These works are judged according to the accustomed and tried concepts of 
conflict and character, according to what is “typical’’ and what is “not 
typical”; they are judged not according to real life, but to earlier, already well 
known and accepted plays.’ Apart from this Surov finds that some theatres 
expect the writer, and in particular the young writer, merely to supply the 
raw material, which is then used by the theatre to produce a play. ‘Organiza- 
tional conditions likely to stimulate authors’ creative activity, to increase the 
responsibility both of writers and of theatres and bring about a great influx 
of new, fresh forces into our drama, have still to be created.’ 

The next item in the discussion appeared a week later in Sov. Isk., no. 24,. 
which published an article by M. Yanshin, an actor. He considers that there 


\are a number of plays in which the conflict has been oversimplified. While 


there is plenty of conflict and struggle in Soviet life today, ‘instead of this. 
life, full of sharp conflicts and difficulties ...we see on the stages of our 
theatres a... simplified likeness of life, where profound conflicts of life 
look like some rosy little incident’. Yanshin maintains that the substitution of 
these ‘little incidents’ in place of a real conflict has, in part, been caused by 
certain false criteria which have been used for the evaluation of new plays. 
Some people in the Committee and the Union appear to have adopted a 
standard measure of what they call the ‘correct’ play and every new work 
is regarded in the light of this standard measure, quite irrespective of whether 
or not it is a faithful reflection of life. As an example of this practice, Yanshin 
mentions a play by D. Devyatov which the Stanislavsky theatre was producing. 
In the first variant of this play there were two ‘negative’ kolkhoz chairmen. 
‘But according to the accepted “models” there was only to be one negative 
chairman, two being considered untypical.’ For this reason alone it was 
decided to remove the second chairman and to substitute a positive character, 
a girl brigade leader. Unfortunately there are still many people with fixed 
ideas about the ‘typical’ and the ‘untypical’. Apparently recently a young 
writer took his play to be studied by the authorities and was asked: ‘And 
how many negative people have you in it?” On hearing that there was only 
one, he was ‘authoritatively’ told that one was not enough and that he was to 
put in some more. Yanshin considers that this sort of attitude in the Arts 
Committee and in the Union of Writers, where some officials are anxious 
‘to insure themselves against any unforeseen event by ready-made standards 
of what is “typical” ’ has done a great deal of harm to writers. It is, in part, 
this attitude which Yanshin blames for the fact that some writers have not 
been basing their plays on life but on the demands made by these officials. 

Apart from criticizing the Committee and the Union, Yanshin also criticizes 
the dramatists themselves for bringing their plays to the theatre before they 
have really been finished. When this happens, the producer is expected to try 
to make something of the play although it is obvious from the beginning that 
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it is weak. It is quite wrong for the theatre to have to do the work of the author 
for him. ‘If the author himself recognizes that his play is unfinished, then 
why does he take it to the theatre? If he considers that the play is finished, 
then why does he agree so readily to many revisions and changes in it?’ 
Referring to the article by Surov, Yanshin maintains that to say that the 
basis of the conflict lies in a ‘collision of characters and the struggle of out- 
looks’ does not include the many-sidedness of the conflicts which exist in 
Soviet society today. He feels that, while a conflict of outlooks was typical 
for the *twenties, such a conflict has now been resolved by life itself. 
Yanshin passes on from the question of the conflict to that of what he calls 
‘the negative hero’. The mere presence of such heroes does not, in his 
opinion, automatically produce a sharp conflict. There are many plays ‘where 
the negative persons stand outside the main collision and where the positive 
heroes ... simply and without any particular effort drive them away in the 
last scene of the play’. And this is hardly surprising since the negative persons 
are represented as ‘too stupid and primitive’. He finds that the iinal scenes 
of many plays make the conflicts in life appear much too simple and easy and 
he suggests that a play might sometimes not have a happy ending and yet 
fulfil the main task of Soviet drama in its portrayal of the struggle of the new 
against the old — ‘the assertion in this struggle of the positive basis of our life’. 
This item was followed by an article by the dramatist N. Virta in Sov. Isk., \/ 


March 29, entitled ‘Let Us Speak Frankly’.* The author here concentrates /° 


on the shortcomings among critics and in the Arts Committee and the Union 
of Writers. He agrees with the two previous contributors to the discussion 
that there is still plenty of room for conflict in Soviet drama today for, side by 
side with good Soviet people, ‘we still have bad and backward people in the 
grip of survivals of capitalism, bureaucrats, careerists, toadies . . . people who 
are amoral in daily life’. He goes on to describe the difficulty encountered by 
plays which contain problems and conflicts. Such plays are met with talk 
about ‘typical’, ‘untypical’, ‘slander’, and ‘a platform for the negative person’; 
he mentions the 


systematic ruthlessness with which everything really acute, alive and 
moving has been deleted, blocked out and expunged from plays in the 
Repertory Committee, the fury with which the critics and members of 
the latter pounce on any faithful picture of life in which side by side with 
the good there still exists all kinds of filth lying underfoot, which still 
depicts the enemies and spies constantly sent to us from the capitalist 
bandit camp. 


He gives an example of the difficulties facing writers, from one of his plays, 
‘Our Daily Bread. He describes the ‘agonies the author of the play had to go 
through before it finally saw the footlights’. It was attacked by the Arts 
Committee as a ‘slander on the collective farms’, and at a meeting of this 
Committee ‘people who not an hour before had maintained that the play was 


® For a full translation of this article, see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. IV, 
no. 11, p. 6. 
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“real” (E. D. Surkov, for example) performed a complete volte face when they 
found themselves faced with the irate Committee leadership, and began to 
criticize the play so severely that the author began to ask himself whether he 
was not perhaps really a slanderer’. Virta goes on to say that this kind of 
procedure can be withstood by an experienced author who ‘after slamming 
the door, can firmly reject the cowardly suggestions that he “smooth over” 
the play so that no conflicts should remain in it at all’, for such an author can 
turn to other organizations where he often finds better treatment. But great 
harm is done when young and inexperienced writers are subjected to this 
kind of procedure, for ‘such youngsters take the “point of view’’ of the 
Committee officials as ineluctable truth’. 

In speaking of the unwillingness of officials to accept any personal respon- 
sibility, Virta mentions the many ‘levels’ at which a new play has to be 
examined. ‘In order to cover themselves and, Lord help us, not fall prey to 
temptation, the leading people send plays to every imaginable destination and, 
if they do not do this themselves, hint to the author in a whisper that he: 
should do so.’ 

Among other works Virta mentions a comedy of his directed against 
bureaucracy, which was condemned as a libel on Soviet life; a film script 
which ‘had the label “slander” pinned onto it’, and a play by L. Levin and 
N. Zeleransky which has been ‘marinating’ for the past two years while its 
authors are supposed to ‘smooth out the conflict to the consistency of 
butter’. 

Virta defends the point of view adopted by him in his review on The Country 
Doctor (mentioned above), i.e. that the time has come for a conflictless play, 
saying that he adopted this theory as a result of the difficulties which he 
‘ encountered in trying to have plays produced which contained a sharp con- 
flict. It was for this reason that he tried to find an alternative to conflict, 
and not because ‘everything was fine!’ ‘It is not because “everything is 
fine” that Pogodin writes a play dealing with the beginning of the century 
while Virta, who spent two years in a Russian village, has written a play about 
the peasants of the people’s democracies!’ Plays about the present day are 
not being written because there are authors who ‘have never been able to 
write dull, smooth little plays’. Virta himself tried to write a conflictless play, 
but found the result so bad that he felt ashamed to read it even to his closest 
friends. He regards this as an example of ‘how a theory which was the out- 
come of a wrong orientation . . . burst like a soap bubble on its first contact 
with the truth of life’. 

It is this truth which drama should portray: ‘We can boldly look the truth 
in the face, and it would be a crime to hide it; we have our shortcomings, and 
these are great obstacles to peaceful, creative labour. To fight against them 
with the mighty weapon of the word, with powerful portraits of the builders 
of communism — that is the path along which our drama ought to develop. 
To affirm the triumph of all that is best and progressive, which is what actu- 
ally happens in our life - that is the key to our triumphs, the triumphs of the 
theatre.’ 

NY The next issue of Sov. Isk. (April 4th, 1952) continued the discussion with 
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an article by A. Lobanov, an actor. While agreeing with Virta’s criticisms 
of the Arts Committee and the Union of Writers, he feels that in the last 
analysis the fault lies with the writers themselves, since even those plays which 
manage to overcome the organizational obstacles mentioned by Virta do not 
come up to the required standard. He mentions only one additional organiza- 
tional shortcoming, namely that theatres are not given sufficient indepen- 
dence in the choice and production of plays. 

Lobanov complains that, if a play giving an original treatment to a new 
subject appears and is favourably received, a host of similar plays along the 
same lines are written, and the original play is in some quarters regarded as a 
sort of standard measure for all new plays. A fear of sharp conflicts has led to 
‘a completely false attitude towards what is “permissible” and what is “‘not 
permissible” in drama. The example given by N. Virta in this connection 
is very telling’. 

Lobanov agrees that great harm has been done to drama through the theory 
of the conflictless play, and with it the concepts of the typical and the untypi- 
cal, according to which ‘everything which departs from the “‘norm” is declared 
untypical’, The portrayal of negative elements on the stage was disliked, 
irrespective of what the author’s attitude to such elements might be. ‘And 
as a consequence, many writers listened to this ‘‘theory’”’ and used the most 
incredible devices in order to produce conflictless works, in contradiction 
to the very nature of drama.’ If the positive hero possessed some negative 
features this was regarded as ‘a distortion of the Soviet man’. 

Lobanov feels that it is not merely the choice of the person to be portrayed 
in a play, but above all the ultimate fate of this person upon which the ‘typical’ 
nature of the play depends. ‘Although one or other negative phenomenon 
may not be typical for our society, our constant struggle against this phenome- 
non is typical; drama is called upon to reflect this struggle and at the same time 
to be its instrument.’ He considers that there is a place even for plays whose 
main theme is the negative and the struggle against it, and that such plays 
would not be a distortion of Soviet life provided ‘the portrayal and condemna- 
tion of the negative includes the affirmation of the positive basis of our 
life’. 

Lobanov goes on to raise the problem of how extensive a picture of Soviet 
life each separate play can be expected to portray. He considers that a play 
needs only to portray one aspect, provided it presents a really profound 
picture of this aspect. “The deciding factor about a play is not only the breadth 
of the material portrayed, but above all the depth and strength of the por- 
trayal.’ 

The positive characters often appear pale compared with their negative 
counterparts, because they are ‘all rendered in the same, idealized, rosy hue’, 
and therefore bore the audience. There is a widespread prejudice against the 
portrayal of the struggle within man, a feeling that the man who is good at 
his work cannot be backward in his personal relations, and vice versa. This 
prejudice is, in part, to blame for the absence of plays dealing with such sub- 
jects as love and the family. It has also meant that authors have tried to give 
as extensive a picture as possible in their plays, and have thus included ele- 
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ments which were not really relevant. Lobanov maintains that plays could 
be written dealing with the family without the inclusion of a ‘production’ 
problem and should not be condemned. ‘A bold approach to the portrayal 
of reality, a decisive struggle against the survivals of the past and an affirma- 
tion of high communist ideals — that is the task before our dramatists.’ 

The discussion was continued in Sov. Isk., April 4th, with articles by A. 
Brodele, a Latvian writer, S. Marvich and I. Selvinsky. 

A. Brodele repeats some of the criticisms made by earlier contributors to the 
discussion. She complains about the low standard of Latvian literary criti- 
cism, which either praises a play up to the skies or goes to the other extreme 
and condemns it wholesale. She also mentions some of the difficulties she has 
encountered on account of negative characters in her plays. She maintains 
that the negative element ought to be shown against a clearly defined back- 
ground, that the villain should, for instance, have a definite trade or profession. 
But this has, apparently, always been a sore point. ‘One had only to portray 
a negative chairman, teacher or agronomist in a play, to be told immediately: 
“Surely this is not characteristic, surely such chairmen, teachers and agrono- 
mists no longer exist in our country!” ’ 

Marvich concentrates his attention on the negative characters, whom he 
feels the author is usually prepared to rehabilitate much too easily in the last 
act of the play, while Selvinsky* deplores the low standard of literary criticism 
and recounts his difficulties in having a tragedy in verse produced. It had 
apparently been accepted by the Ermolova theatre where it was well liked by 
both producer and actors. But ‘the play was brought before the Arts Com- 
mittee and buried away in a file pending the “verdict of public opinion”, 
where it lies to this day’. 

The next item to appear was an editorial article published in Pravda, 
April 7th.° This article begins by pionting out that although a great many 
plays on contemporary themes have in actual fact been written, few of these 
have been good enough to be produced, that ‘there is a marked disparity 
between quantity and quality in the plays’. The Arts Committee and the 
Union of Writers are criticized, but the main reason for the lack of really good 
plays dealing with contemporary themes is said to be ‘the playwrights’ and 
critics’ misunderstanding of certain questions regarding theory and practice 
of socialist realism, and in particular the question of the conflict as the basis of 
drama’. 

The article points out that the artist who really studies life cannot fail to 
see that it is full of conflicts, since ‘the struggle between the new and the old 
brings out the most varied and vital conflicts without which there would be 
no life and hence no art’. Yet judging from some recent plays ‘everything is 
fine, everything is ideal and there are no conflicts. Some playwrights feel 
that they are practically forbidden to criticize the bad and negative in our 
life, and some critics demand that a work of art should show only ideal types; 


4 For a summarized translation of the article by Selvinsky, which was entitled 
‘Poetry Asks the Floor’, see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, vol. IV, no. 13, pp. 16-17. 

5 A translation of this article can be found in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
vol. IV, no. 11, pp. 3-5. 
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if a writer or playwright shows the negative elements that exist in life they 
try to haul him over the coals’. The article condemns this kind of attitude 
to the negative element since such negative elements still exist, and calls for 
new Gogols and Shchedrins. 


The article also condemns the theory of the ‘dying out of conflicts’ and, ° 


in this connection, criticizes Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, which apparently even went 
so far as to'allude to the ‘notorious problem’ of the dramatic conflict. Sovet- 
skoye Iskusstvo is also criticized for not taking a consistent stand on any of 
these questions. 

Virta and Selvinsky are criticized for a superficial approach likely to ‘divert 
the reader from an examination of the real creative problems, the solution of 
which would enable our drama to overcome its backwardness’. 

The theory of a conflict between the ‘good’ and the ‘better’ is rejected 
entirely, since it has led to a ‘glossing over and playing down of the contra- 
dictions that exist in our life and to a whitewashing of reality’. Many of the 
conflicts of the old society have now passed, but this does not mean that the 
writer should paint his characters in ‘idyllic, saccharine tones’. On the con- 
trary, Soviet drama should ‘expose all that is vulgar and backward and hinders 
the progress of Soviet society’, while at the same time affirming ‘the positive 
basis of our socialist reality’. 

The article then goes on to give examples of various plays which have 
been adversely affected by the theory of conflictless drama. In Sons of 
Moscow, for instance, the conflict has been replaced by ‘a lengthy dispute 
between two Stakhanovites over technological details. The author tries to 
interest the audience in a method for greater rationalization of rapid forging, 
without showing the individual features in the characters of advanced Soviet 
workers’. The article complains that in many plays the characters do not 
appear as individual personalities, that many of them are so like one another 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. Many plays give a one-sided picture 
of Soviet people, describing them only at their work and as if they were 
interested only in production methods. A passage from Shcheglov’s Where 
the Pine Trees Murmur is quoted as an example of a play of this kind where 
‘whether they are visiting each other, seated at dinner or attending a wedding, 
the talk constantly turns on felling trees, lug tractors and rationalization 
processes: 

Katerina, one of the heroines, is asked: 

“Why do you come so seldom, Katya? We hardly ever see you.” 

Katerina (shrugging her shoulders): “Why should I come often? When 
Toivo Ivanych summons us I come to the office and hear what he has to say — 
about lumbering.” 

Lempi: “But just for a visit, a chat.” 

Katerina: “I haven’t the time, Mama Lempi.” 

Lempi: “‘You don’t talk with Anti in the forest nowadays, either.” 

Katerina: ‘“‘We haven’t got anything to talk about in the forest, Mama 
Lempi, we just go back and forth”’.’ 

Such a one-sided picture is caused by an ignorance of life on the part of the 
author: 
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One can describe technology and discuss a factory or farm competition on 
the basis of data from the director’s office, after a few visits to the factory 
shops or the collective farm. But to write well about the every-day life, 
culture and spiritual needs and interests of Soviet man, the writer must do 
much more; he must make a thorough study of the workers’ and peasants’ 
life. It is the duty of playwrights to develop to the full that important and 
outstanding feature of Soviet literature -a careful and loving regard for 
the depiction of Soviet man, creator of all our achievements. 


On April 8th, Literaturnaya Gazeta published an article by A. Surkov 
who repeats some of the statements made in previous contributions to the 
discussion about the conflict and theory of a conflict between the ‘good’ and 
the ‘better’. The most interesting part of this article is, however, the attack on 
Virta which it contains. He quotes an extract from Virta’s review of A Country 
Doctor where he stated that ‘one of the instructive merits of the film lies in its 
building of communism, a drama in which the conflict as previously con- 
ceived must be forgotten’. He attacks Virta for justifying himself by pleading 
that he was forced to adopt this theory by the critics, pointing out that there 
were a number of articles appearing at the time of the review which adopted 
a very different attitude. He accuses Virta of a lack of principle and of ‘trying 

_ to blame others for his own mistakes’. 

_/  Surkov considers it wrong to put the main blame for the unsatisfactory 

\ state of the theatre on the Arts Committee and the Union of Writers. He 
‘feels that some of the references to ‘the evil members of the Repertory 
Committee’ merely serve as a pretext for justifying plays purely on the grounds 
that they contain conflicts and portray negative characters, although such 
plays were rejected because they were of poor quality. Surkov points out 
that ‘these works were criticized not because they pictured the enemy, but 
because a false and one-sided enemy was presented, and because the plays 
were mediocre’. Surkov later had more to say on the subject in an article in 
Bolshevik, the relevant section of which is translated below, pp. 202-4. 

The next item to appear was an article by R. Afanasev (Sov. Isk., April 16th), 
dealing mainly with Soviet comedy which, he maintains differs from pre- 
revolutionary comedy in that the latter contrasted life as it was with life as 
it should be, while comedy today contrasts Soviet life at its best with the 
survivals of the past. 

An article by R. Romashov in Jzvestia, April 18th,* repeated the statements 
made by previous contributors to the discussion about the conflict, and about 
dull, lifeless plays in which all difficulties are glossed over. He mentions a 
play by a young writer who set out ‘not just “to show” the work of a factory, 
but to deal with certain serious moral and ethical problems’, and who found 
himself confronted by all conceivable difficulties because it was considered 
that the problems touched upon by him were ‘debatable and open to dis- 
cussion’. The play was treated as though drama ought to present the audience 
merely with ‘a sort of compilation of traffic rules’. 


6 For a summarized translation of this article, see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 
vol. IV, no. 13, p. 14. 
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Romashov also mentions the fact that Soviet drama does not give sufficient 
attention to the portrayal of women. He refers to A. K. Tarasova, a promi- 
nent Soviet actress who has complained that there are not enough parts for 
actresses. 

He also deals with the genre of comedy which, he maintains, has been 
going through a difficult period, since critics are shocked by any comedy 
which departs from the norm. 

Romashov accuses critics of ‘mutual back-scratching’. He also attacks 
Selvinsky for too subjective an approach to the various problems dealt with 
by him. 

Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, April 19th, continued the discussion with two articles. 
The first of these, written by A. Karaganov, attacks Lobanov’s statement that 
‘typicality does not lie . . . only in the choice of this or that person, but above 
all in his ultimate fate’. Karaganov maintains that the negative character 
portrayed should be typical of that negative group which he represents, i.e. 
that a bureaucrat, for instance, should be characteristic of the bureaucrats in 
Soviet society. 

The author of the second article in this issue, S. Mikhalkov, feels that it is 
wrong to portray only negative characters hostile to the Soviet power, since 
the negative element often appears side by side with the positive. He men- 
tions, for instance, that there are good Soviet people who are reluctant to 
think for themselves, who ‘wait for directions on questions with which they 
could deal straight away if they took the trouble to try to understand life .. .’ 
He maintains that writers are particularly prone to this vice. ‘A Party docu- 
ment about music had to appear before we began to write a play on this sub- 
ject; a sharp Party criticism of the ‘‘theory” of the conflictless play was 
necessary for us to come out at last against this invention which was hamper- 
ing the development of drama.’ 

Mikhalkov finds that his most useful critics are not the people who write 
articles in literary journals and newspapers, but individual members of 
audiences all over the country, who send him letters of criticism. He men- 
tions one such letter, which criticized the final scene of one of his plays and 
even enclosed the correspondent’s own version of the scene. Mikhalkov 
appreciates these letters because they judge his plays from life. He adds 
that he has not received one such criticism containing a suggestion for a 
conflictless play. 

Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, May 4th, published six letters to the editors of the 
kind mentioned by Mikhalkov. All of these complain that many of the plays 
are dull and lifeless. V. Sizov, a tester from the Stalin automobile works in 
Moscow, condemns the conflictless play on the grounds that there are still 
many negative elements in Soviet society today. Speaking of his own factory, 
he says: “The majority of the young workers there go to the House of Culture, 
but have we not also plenty of people who spend their time in the pub?” 
He complains that when a play does contain negative characters, these 
characters are ‘outdated by half a century’ and therefore of no interest to the 
theatre-goer today. 


The author of another letter, a fourth year student at the Gorky Poly- 
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technic Institute, writes about the fact that the author shows a man com- 
mitting a crime or making a mistake, but that he rarely shows his audience 
just why the man concerned should have acted in the way he did. With 
regard to the conflict, he feels that ‘it should be sought in the every-day, 
humdrum life of the Soviet people, which may at first sight appear undrama- 
tic, but which is in fact very rich’. 

N. Maksomoy, art director of the district House of Culture in Petrovsk, 
in the Kuibyshev province, who apparently takes a leading part in producing 
amateur theatricals, complains that amateur groups are usually afraid to put 
on a new play that has not yet been performed in one of the main theatres of 
the country and officially sanctioned. He would like to see some good new 
plays given their first production by an amateur group in the country, and 
then by the big theatres in Moscow. 

V. Zakharov, an engineer, complains that most of the plays are boring. 
In connection with one in particular, Under Strange Skies, which he saw 
recently, he wonders why it was ‘so long and uninteresting’ and whether 
‘perhaps the author does not think the audience reads the paper’. He dis- 
likes the type of film which merely shows the audience ‘how good people are 
and how serenely they live’. In such films all the personal problems which 
any girl seems to have can apparently be summed up in the question: ‘does 
the beloved love me or not?’ ‘And’, he continues, ‘how could one not love 
them, they are so wonderful, so ideal in every respect!’ He recalls that people 
connected with the theatre have been saying for some years now that they 
are in debt to the Soviet people. He feels that ‘it is about time they paid this 
debt!’ 

A lieutenant, V. Zheleznyakov, refers to the fact that, while any of the 
classics has packed houses every night of the week, contemporary plays are 
so unpopular that the theatres in which they are running only play on a 
Saturday evening. 

He complains that plays deal with a trade or profession rather than with 
man. Thus, for instance, ‘if a play deals with biologists, the spectator who is 
a textile worker cannot get anything from it for himself’. 

T. Plodovskaya, a teacher from Omsk, complains that most contemporary 
plays seem to be concerned with production processes, rather than with 
man. ‘We still have plays containing conversations about construction 
schemes, new methods of working, scientific discoveries and the international 
situation; there are whole lectures on one or other technical or political 
theme, in fact there is everything except the most important — the life of 
man.” 

Krokodil has taken a lively interest in the whole discussion. One of its 

* issues (1952, no. 12) contained a whole page of caricatures on the subject’ 
as well as a poem entitled “Typical Porridge’ (published at the end of this 
report). The centre of the page is taken up by a coloured cartoon of a scene 
in a play showing a Stakhanovite girl working at her machine. A chart 


7 For further cartoons on this subject, see Krokodil, 1952, no. 13, including one on a 
courtship and wedding in which the couple carry the tools of their respective trades 
throughout. 
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showing her excellent output hangs behind her. A young man bends over 
the machine, declaring his love. The caption underneath says: ‘I don’t 
know whether I love you, but (when I look at this production chart) I think 
I do!’ 

All around the cartoon are small drawings, accompanicd by short texts. 
One of these seems to be aimed at Virta. It is a drawing of a man making a 
speech and the text underneath reads: ‘In my new play I present a man who 
puts the blame for all his mistakes on others. The following comrades... 
are to blame for the fact that I did not portray such a man earlier.’ 

Another drawing shows a writer telephoning: ‘I introduced an unprinci- 
pled time-server into my play. The producer said that I ought to take 
him out since he was an untypical phenomenon. I agreed with the producer 
and took out this part. But the art director thought that the play was unin- 
teresting without this character, and so I put him in again. However, they 
did not agree to this variant in the Committee and so I took him out again! .. .’ 

The discussion in Sovetskoye Iskusstvo still continues. Subsequent con- 
tributors seem to use the question of the conflict merely as a springboard for 
their own particular interests. Thus no. 39 of Sov. Isk. published an article 
by a writer from Erevan on Armenian comedy, and an article by an actor 
(Sov. Isk., no. 40) on the language in drama. 

DoroTHEA L. MEEK 





TYPICAL PORRIDGE 
(Translated by Ronald L. Meek from Krokodil, April 30th, 1952) 


Once a poet wrote a poem 

With a theme from daily life, 

On an oft-recurring topic — . 
An ancient peasant and his wife. 

Seeking for a well-known plot, 

This was what the poet got: 


‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived an old man and his crone, 

And they supped on milk and porridge, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


He took the poem in his hand 

And went to town, and paid a call 
Upon an editor, who said: 

— It isn’t typical at all! 

To whom, my friend, do you refer 
When speaking thus of him and her? — 
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‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived an old man and his crone, 

And they supped on milk and porridge, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


The old boy’s right — so is the gal — 
But is your porridge typical? 

I think that ‘porridge’ we’ll eschew, 
And put in ‘crabs’. Up with the new! — 


‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived an old man and his crone, 
And they supped on milk and crabs, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


That’s more typical already! 

But ... perhaps... a bit bizarre! 
Isn’t it a wicked slander 

On a Soviet grandpapa 

To say that he his wife would treat 
On crabs with milk, instead of meat? 
It doesn’t represent the norm, 
Either in content or in form: 


‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived an old man and his crone, 

Who used to help to meat his helpmeet, 
Just as Darby did for Joan’. 


Tasty! Vital! But... untidy! 
Here’s confusion in the plot — 

It’s rather hard to ascertain 

Who ate which with whom or what. 
It looks a little from the verse 

As if the old man ate his wife, 
Which is, I think you will agree, 
Untypical of Soviet life. 

Another dish! Let’s start again! 

We don’t want readers to complain: 


“Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived an old man and his crone, 

And they supped on steak with garlic, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


A vital meal! A worthy theme 
To put your signature beneath! 
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But wait — oh, curse your dear old man! 
An old man hasn’t any teeth! 

It’s most untypical to see 

An old man eating steak for tea. 

Our poem must depict the truth — 
We'll have to substitute a youth: 


‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived a young man and his crone, 
And they supped on steak with garlic, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


Vital! Truthful! But... I think 
Our readers might object to see 
The hero standing on his own 
Apart from the community. 

We'll have to start again, I fear, 
To make it quite precise and clear: 


‘Once upon a time in Russia 

Lived two young men and their crone, 
And they supped on steak and garlic, 
Just as Darby did with Joan’. 


Wonderful! But... wait a bit... 
May we not our readers flummox 

By saying nothing of the men 

But what they put into their stomachs? 
We ought to say a word or two 

About the kind of work they do: 


‘Once upon a time, there lived, 

Far away in distant shires, 

Two young men, who used to work 
With chisels and a pair of pliers’. 


There! That’s clever! Typical! 

It meets the Soviet reader’s wishes, 
Without schematic ancient crones 
And superannuated dishes! 


So, having finished with the crone, 

The old man, and their far-fetched porridge, 
The editor set out for home, 

And on his way began to forage 

For striking rhymes; and, ’midst the shoppers, 
Composed another magnum opus... . 





PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS 


While in a café, round the corner, 

Sat an old man and his crone, 

And they supped on milk and porridge, 
Just as Darby did with Joan. 


—V. DYKHOVICHNY and 
M. SLopopskoy 





PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS AND THE PLAYWRIGHTS 


The following is an excerpt (pp. 28-31) from an article by A. Surkov in no. 
9, 1952, of Bolshevik, the most authoritative of Soviet periodicals. The 
article is entitled ‘Some Problems in the Development of Soviet Litera- 
ture’. 


The unsatisfactory state of drama is largely due to the fact that many 
Soviet writers and critics, as also some officials of the Arts Committee and of 
the Soviet Writers’ Union, have until recently had a wrong conception of 
some problems of the theory and practice of Socialist Realism, mainly the 
problem of conflict as the basis of a dramatic work. Some of the writers and 
critics stated that the very word ‘conflict’ must no longer be applied to Soviet 
society. 

Every shape and form was given to the absurd assertion that there are no 
conflicts in Soviet society, that the only type of conflict which still remains in 
our life is the conflict between the good and the better. The writers who 
believed in this harmful nonsense, instead of making an acute and creative 
study of life and giving a truthful reflection of it in well formed works of art, 
occupied themselves with superficial penmanship, contrived stereotype 
Situations and thought up fabricated conflicts between backward factory 
directors and the working mass, or between backward kolkhoz chairmen and 
the collective farmers. These situations turned up again and again, in play 
after play, in novel after novel, and the irritation of Soviet audiences and 
readers was legitimate. Works written on the basis of the absurd ‘theory’ of 
conflictlessness inevitably varnished reality and failed to arm the readers and 
spectators for the struggle with difficulties, the struggle against the survivals 
of capitalism in the consciousness and life of Soviet people. 

One of the radical requirements of Socialist Realism is to depict life truth- 
fully in its revolutionary development. ‘God help us, if we catch the infection 
of being afraid of the truth’, said Comrade Stalin. “The Bolsheviks distinguish 
themselves from any other party by, among other things, not being afraid of 
the truth, not being afraid to look truth straight in the face, however bitter it 
may be’ (Collected Works, vol. XII, p. 9). This wise Stalinist observation has 
been forgotten by some playwrights and critics. 

As we know, the conflict of opposites makes up the internal content of the 
process of development. In life there is always struggle between that which is 
dying away and that which is being born, between that which is drawing to a 
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close and that which is developing, between the old and the new. Of course» 
the operation of this law in socialist society is different from its operation in a 
society divided into antagonistic classes. In class society that which is new 
is born and gains the right to existence in the process of tense class struggle. 
In socialist society, there are no antagonistic classes. But this does not mean 
that in our country the new asserts itself automatically, without struggle, 
without inconsistencies, without conflicts. We have struggle, for that which 
is dying away is not prepared simply to die away but struggles for existence. 
The struggle between the new and the old in Soviet society occurs not in the 
form of class struggle, but in the form of criticism and self-criticism. Reflect- 
ing life truthfully, Soviet writers must reveal, through art, this new law in the 
dialectics of Soviet social development. 

Only when hating the survivals of capitalism with all his heart and mind 
can the writer expose the internal unworthiness of those of our people who 
are behind the times, whether that unworthiness manifests itself in narrow 
money-making or empty scheming, in a fear of everything that is new, or in 
external appearances, careerism or officiousness. In their struggle for the 
triumph of that which is new, Soviet and communist, the writers must 
unmask the exponents of stagnation and routine, who impede the movement 
towards communism. By showing the invincibility of the new and the 
inevitable decline and disappearance of the old, the Soviet writers must assist 
the sharp and uncompromising struggle waged by the party of Lenin and 
Stalin against the survivals of capitalism. 

But many Soviet writers do not build their works upon the deep-seated 
conflicts in life. If our life were to be judged only by such works, the result 
would be the wrong impression that everything among us was good, was ideal, 
and that there were no conflicts. These writers are evidently assuming that 
they must not criticize that which is bad and negative in life. 

Such an approach to the tasks of art is utterly erroneous. The party 
points out that all is not ideal among us, that we have negative types, that 
there is no little evil in our lives, and that we have quite a few hypocrites and 
poseurs. We need not be afraid to show shortcomings and difficulties. The 
shortcomings must be corrected. We need Gogols and Shchedrins. Where 
there is no movement, no development, there are no shortcomings. But we 
are developing and moving forward, which means that we have both diffi- 
culties and shortcomings. The writers must show the deep-seated conflicts 
of life: without that, there is neither literature nor art. 

The majority of Soviet writers and critics have welcomed with immense 
joy and gratitude the just and acute criticism of the ‘theory’ of conflictlessness, 
which impeded the fruitful development of Soviet art. But some comrades 
have taken up an unprincipled position in this question, endeavouring to 
justify their previous mistakes. 

Thus, for example, N. Virta some time ago published in the newspaper 
Sovetskoye Iskusstvo an article entitled ‘A Work of Great Faithfulness to 
Life’, in which he examined the film ‘Country Doctor’. He asserted that this 
film testified to the absence of conflicts in our life, alleging that the Soviet 
setting does not allow the conflict between the capitalist survivals in the 
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consciousness of people and communist consciousness to go so far as a com- 
plicated and protracted dramatic collision; that conflict has in our country 
been replaced by some kind of ‘life stream’ (zhiznenny potok), and so on. 

But when the party press censured the ‘theory’ of conflictlessness, N. Virta 
not only failed to admit his mistakes but took up an aggressive position, 
announcing that he was a victim of ‘bureaucrats’ who had muzzled play- 
writing. In the same newspaper, Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, N. Virta published an 
article entitled ‘Let us Speak Frankly...’ in which he asserted that the 
‘theory’ of conflictless play-writing arose because of our critics and the 
officials of the repertory committees having, it is alleged, impaled ‘everything 
that is alive, everything that is truthful, acute, fresh, non-standardized’. 

N. Virta’s article and that by I. Selvinsky which appeared after it in the 
same paper, Sovetskoye Iskusstvo, misrepresent the real state of affairs in 
play-writing and are attempts to blame others for their own faults. 

N. Virta’s assertions may induce some dramatists who have written 
indifferent plays to think that it may now be possible to smuggle in these old 
works, that the time has perhaps come to revise some just condemnations. 
And there are some who assume that now one may also consider re-evaluating 
the old writings of Zoshchenko, since, so they say, he depicted the negative 
sides of our life. Such points of view have nothing in common with the real 
tasks of Soviet literature and Soviet criticism. For, after all, Zoshchenko 
did not, in his old works, write like a man striving by pointed satire against 
the shortcomings in our life, but like a besmircher who blackened its reality, 
who distorted it by a one-sided presentation of the seamy sides of our every- 
day life which were overdrawn to the utmost; he wrote lies about the Soviet 
people. 

Soviet writers must, above all, give a truthful reflection of life in all its 
complexity. In real life there are still people who have not shaken off the 
survivals of capitalism: trimmers, fawners, hypocrites, bureaucrats, liars and 
so forth. Between them and the advanced Soviet people there is a conflict 
which can only be resolved in sharp and uncompromising struggle. Such 
struggle is difficult, it requires a great concentration of effort; it is very com- 
plicated and often protracted. Nevertheless, in Soviet life, the advanced 
Soviet people are victorious. They were victorious, are victorious and will be 
victorious, for they embody everything that is best in our society, they enjoy 
the support of the party and the Soviet state. That is why the writer who 
tries to reflect the truth of life, in depicting sharp conflict and presenting the 
enemy as strong, cannot at the same time depict the Soviet people who oppose 
the enemy as mediocrities without distinctive personality, mere talkers and 
nonentities. This would lead him to distort the truth of life. After all, in 
actual Soviet life the enemy is opposed by Soviet people — forceful and 
impressive, of tremendous strength of character, energetic and effective by 
nature — which accounts for their superiority over the enemies. The Soviet 
writers will fulfil the responsible and honourable task facing them only when 
they show how it is in struggle, in overcoming difficulties, in tense clashes, 
that the strong and firm characters of Soviet people, the builders of com- 
munism, are moulded. 
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THE 1946 PARTY STATEMENT ON PLAYS 


The following is published in connection with Dr. Malnick’s review article 
on the Soviet Theatre and the summary and materials on the current theatre 
discussion to be found elsewhere in this issue. Another English translation 
of this Central Committee minute is available, in a booklet published by the 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1951, Decisions of the Central 
Committee, CPSU(B) on Literature and Art (1946-1948). 

There is a tendency in Soviet translations into English of documents of 
this kind for faithfulness to the Russian in both spirit and letter to suffer from 
inadequate awareness of differences in the social experience of the two coun- 
tries, and from a limited range of English vocabulary. The following transla- 
tion is experimental, and transliterations of the Russian originals have been 
inserted fairly liberally as a convenience to readers with a knowledge of the 
language. 


ON THE THEATRE REPERTORY AND MEASURES FOR ITS IMPROVEMENT 


Minute of the CC, CPSU(B) August 26th, 1946 


The CC, CPSU(B) has considered the problem of our theatre repertory 
and measures for its improvement, and acknowledges that the composition 
of the theatre repertory is unsatisfactory. 

The chief fault of the present theatre repertory is that plays by Soviet 
authors on present-day subjects have, in fact, been elbowed out of the 
repertory of the country’s principal theatres. Of the twenty current plays at 
the Moscow Arts Theatre only three are about problems of present-day 
Soviet life; at the Maly Theatre out of twenty there are three, at the Mossoviet 
Theatre out of nine there are two, at the Vakhtangov Theatre out of ten there 
are two, at the Kamerny out of eleven there are three, at the Pushkin Theatre 
in Leningrad out of ten there are two, at the Franko Theatre in Kiev out of 
eleven there are three, at the Shevchenko Theatre in Kharkov out of 
eleven there are two, and at the Sverdlovsk Theatre out of seventeen plays 
staged there are five on present-day Soviet subjects. 

The obviously improper (nenormalny) condition of the repertory is made 
worse by the fact that, among the few plays on present-day subjects staged 
by the theatres, there are feeble ones, without ideas or meaning (bezideiniye) 
(‘Forced Landing’ byVodopyanov and Laptev, ‘Birthday’ by the Tur brothers, 
‘The Plane is a Day Late’ by Ribak and Savchenko, ‘New Year’s Eve’ by A. 
Gladkov, ‘Emergency Law’ by the Tur brothers, ‘Window in the Woods’ by 
Rakhmanov and Ryss, “The Boatwoman’ by Pogodin, and certain others). The 
Soviet people in these plays are for the most part shown as distorted carica- 
tures, uncouth and uncivilized, with the tastes and manners of hucksters, 
while the bad (otritsatelniye: lit. ‘negative’) characters are endowed with more 
distinctive personality, they have more strength, willpower and ingenuity. 
The events in such plays are often contrived and untruthful, so that thes, 
plays give rise to a false, distorted conception of Soviet life. Many of th, 
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plays on present-day subjects that are staged by the theatres are crude and 
misshapen (antikhudozhestvenny), slipshod in the extreme, illiterate; their 
authors have not enough knowledge of standard or colloquial Russian. 
Moreover, many theatres are irresponsible in the production of plays about 
Soviet life. Theatre directors are apt to entrust these plays to second-rate 
producers, they offer parts to poor and inexperienced actors and do not give 
enough attention to the quality of the setting. As a consequence, perform- 
ances of plays on contemporary subjects turn out to be drab and shapeless 
(malokhudozhestvenny). The total result is that many of our theatres are not, 
in fact, nurseries of taste (kultur) and of the best in the Soviet way of thought 
and living (ideologia i moral). Such a state of affairs in the repertory of our 
theatres does not promote the development of the working people and cannot 
be tolerated. 

The inordinate appetite of the Arts Committee and the theatres for staging 
historical plays is a most unsatisfactory feature of their work. A number of 
the plays now running, which have no historical or educative meaning, 
rhapsodize about the lives of tsars, khans and barons (‘Margaret of Navarre’ 
by Skribe, ‘Khorezm’ by Hazi Shukurov, “Takhmos of Khodjent’ by Kasy- 
mov, ‘We Kazakhs’ by Tazhibayev, ‘Idukai and Muradim’ by Burungulov). 

The CC, CPSU(B) considers that the Arts Committee is following a 
wrong policy in introducing plays by bourgeois foreign dramatists into the 
theatre repertories. The ‘Arts’ publishing house has, on the instructions of 
the Arts Committee, issued a collection of one-act plays by contemporary 
English and American dramatists. These plays are examples of cheap and 
trivial foreign drama, openly demonstrating a bourgeois outlook and morality. 
Plays recently circulated to the theatres by the Arts Committee include “The 
Murder of Mr. Parker’ by Morrison, “The Dangerous Age’ [“The Magistrate’] 
by Pinero, “The Circle’ and ‘Penelope’ by Maugham, ‘Le Petit Café’ by Ber- 
nard, ‘Dust in the Eyes’ [‘Four Flushers’] by Labiche and Delacour, “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner’ by Kaufman and Hart, ‘Memorable Mary’ [‘Barbara’] 
by Durand, “The Corsican Feud’ or ‘Uncle’s Fancies’ by Augier and Sand- 
reau. Some of these have been staged. The production of plays by bourgeis 
foreign authors has been, in substance, a use of the Soviet stage to propagate 
reactionary bourgeois ideology and morality, an attempt to drug the minds of 
Soviet people with a view of life (mirovozzreniye) inimical to Soviet society, to 
put new life into the survivals of capitalism in consciousness and in daily life. 
The grossest political mistake of the Arts Committee has been its wide cir- 
culation of such plays in the theatre world and their staging. 

The CC, CPSU(B) notes that the Arts Committee has become the creature 
of the part of the theatre world that is behind the times; has given up selecting 
the repertory for the central and local theatres, and lets the repertory look 
after itself. 

The CC, CPSU(B) considers the unsatisfactory work of the dramatists 
to be one of the important causes of weaknesses in the theatre repertory. 
Many playwrights keep aloof from the radical problems of the present time, 
they do not know the life and claims (zaprosy) of the people, they do not know 
how to portray the best features and qualities of Soviet people. These play- 
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wrights forget that the Soviet theatre can perform its important educative 
function for the working people only if it becomes an active propagator of the 
policy of the Soviet state, [the policy] which is the life-blood (zhiznenaya 
osnova) of the Soviet structure. 

The work of our playwrights shows that they are out of touch with the 
theatres and have no fruitful collaboration with them. The managing 
committee (pravleniye) of the Union of Soviet Writers, whose duty it is to 
direct the effort (tvorchestvo) of the playwrights to serve the further de- 
velopment of art and literature, has in effect abdicated [this] leadership of 
the playwrights; it is doing nothing to improve the thoughtfulness and grace 
(povyshenia ideinokhudozhestvennovo urovnya) of their works; it does not 
combat triviality and slovenliness in the writing of plays. 

The unsatisfactory condition of the theatre repertory is also to be explained 
by the absence of principled, Bolshevik, dramatic criticism. Scarcely any of 
the dramatic critics writing in the press are specialists; the newspapers and 
the periodicals concerned with imaginative literature and the theatre do little 
to train new critics capable of objective and independent treatment of plays 
and productions. The criterion of some critics in their notices of plays and 
presentations is not the service of thoughtfulness and grace in Soviet plays 
and stagecraft, that is, the service of the state and people, but the service 
of cliques, friendships and personal interests. Articles on performances 
are often written by technically uninstructed individuals; a workmanlike 
scrutiny of new presentations is replaced, in these articles, by subjective 
and arbitrary evaluations which do not correspond with the actual sig- 
nificance and quality of the presentations. Notices of plays and presenta- 
tions are often written in a high flown language scarcely accessible to the 
reader. The newspapers Pravda, Izvestia, Komsomolskaya Pravda and Trud 
underrate the immense educative importance of dramatic productions, and 
they give hardly any space to the arts in their columns. 

The conduct of the newspaper Sovetskoye Iskusstvo and of the periodical 
Teatr is completely unsatisfactory. Sovetskoye Iskusstvo and Teatr exist to 
help playwrights and theatre people to create plays and presentations that 
fully combine thoughtfulness and artistry; but their support of good plays is 
timid and inept while their puffs for mediocre presentations are unrestrained; 
they hold their peace about the mistakes of the theatres and the Arts Com- 
mittee, and thereby encourage tendencies and usages strange in the Soviet 
press. In the pages of Sovetskoye Iskusstvo dramatic criticism is particularist; 
it promotes individual interests and amiability between critics and theatre 
people over the common good (interesy obshchegosudarstvenniye). The news- 
paper Sovetskoye Iskusstvo has not been able to employ correct principles in 
judging the work of playwright and theatre, and thereby has not only failed 
to assist but has even hindered the growth of Bolshevik dramatic criticism. 
This sort of dramatic ‘criticism’ leads to some critics, playwrights and theatre 
workers losing their sense of responsibility to the people; they are come to 
a standstill and do not assist in the continued growth of Soviet art. 

The CC, CPSU(B) resolves: 

1. To make the chairman of the Arts Committee, Cde. Khrapchenko, 
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responsible for putting an end, in the shortest possible time, to the serious 
defects and mistakes noted in the present minute. 

2. In view of the importance of the theatre in the communist equipping 
(vospitaniye) of the people, the CC, CPSU(B) makes the Arts Committee 
and the Managing Committee of the Union of Soviet Writers responsible for 
concentrating attention on establishing a Soviet repertory about the present 
day. 

The CC, CPSU(B) propounds for playwrights and theatre workers the 
duty of providing works about Soviet society and Soviet man which shall be 
compelling (yarkiye), of full worth in their quality of attraction (polnotsenniye 
v khudozhestvennom otnoshenii). Playwrights and theatres are to reflect in 
plays and presentations the life of Soviet society in its unceasing forward 
movement; they are to be a means of the continuing growth of the best sides 
in the character of Soviet man which came out with particular force during 
the Great Patriotic War. Our playwrights and producers exist to be active 
partners in the work of equipping Soviet people; to respond to the height of 
their claims for the good life (vysokiye kulturniye zaprosy); to nurture 
(vospitivat), in the younger Soviet generation, spirit, love of life, devotion to 
country and faith in the triumph of what we stand for, the ability to face 
obstacles without fear and to overcome any difficulties. At the same time the 
Soviet theatre exists to show that these qualities are proper not to particular 
people, the elect, the heroes, but to many millions of Soviet people. 

It is essential that all writers capable of doing work for the theatre should 
come in as active, creative sharers in this pressing work of providing the 
theatres with a repertory worthy in quality of the audiences of today. 

3. It shall be a primary practical task of the Arts Committee to arrange for 
the staging in each theatre of 2-3 new plays a year on present-day subjects 
and of a high standard of thoughtfulness and artistry. 

The theatres are to make a radical improvement in the producing of 
contemporary Soviet plays, to assign to these plays the best producers and 
actors, and to make the effort necessary for a fine quality of setting. 

4. It is suggested to the Arts Committee that it should take out of the 
repertory all shallow and shapeless plays, and keep watch all the time so 
that mistaken, empty, thoughtless and worthless plays do not infiltrate into 
the theatres. 

5. In acknowledgment of the important function of critics in the develop- 
ment of the theatre, the editors of Pravda, Izvestia, Komsomolskaya Pravda, 
Trud, Sovetskoye Iskusstvo and Literaturnaya Gazeta are to draw in as con- 
tributors politically mature and professionally competent dramatic and 
literary critics, publish regular articles on new plays and presentations and 
determinedly oppose ivory-tower (apolitichny) and shallow dramatic criticism. 

The editors of republic and province newspapers are to publish regular 
articles and notices concerning new productions at the local theatres. 

6. The CC, CPSU(B) notes, as a serious barrier to the progress of Soviet 
plays towards the theatre, the large number of offices and persons with 
authority to amend plays and to pass them for publication and performance. 
Officials of the local Arts offices, the Arts Committees of the republics, the 
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central Repertory Office (glavnoye upravleniye), the central Theatre Office 
of the Arts Committee, the Quality (Khudozhestvenny) Council of the Com- 
mittee, theatre managers, editorial staffs and publishing houses, all busy 
themselves with the scrutiny of plays. This gives rise to noxious officialism 
(volokita) and irresponsibility and hinders the rapid progress of plays towards 
the theatre stages. 

It is suggested to the Arts Committee that it eliminate the barriers which 
hinder the publication, circulation and staging of plays by Soviet dramatists, 
and that it reduce to a minimum the number of offices concerned in the 
scrutiny of plays. Cde. Khrapchenko is made personally responsible for 
timely and speedy scrutiny in the Committee of plays by Soviet dramatists. 

7. The CC, CPSU(B) finds that the Quality Council of the Arts Committee 
is not doing its job of improving the quality of the repertory, raising standards 
of thoughtfulness and beauty; its proceedings are covert (zamknuto), their 
results are not accessible to theatre people generally and are not made public 
in the press. 

The Arts Committee is to bring about a serious improvement in the work 
of the Quality Council. Sessions of the Council are to subject new plays and 
productions to critical analysis. The newspaper Sovetskoye Iskusstvo is to 
publish reports on the work of the Quality Council. 

8. The Arts Committee is permitted, in conjunction with the Managing 
Committee of the Union of Soviet Writers, to organize a competition, cover- 
ing the whole country, for the best contemporary Soviet plays. 

g. In view of the extreme poverty of the repertory of union and autonomous 
republic [national minority] theatres, and the passion of their playwrights for 
subjects from the distant past, the Arts Committee is to arrange for translation 
of the best works of Soviet playwrights into the languages of the USSR and 
for their inclusion in the repertories of the republic theatres. 

10. The Arts Committee, in conjunction with the Managing Committee 
of the Union of Soviet Writers, is charged with the management of a confer- 
ence this autumn of playwrights and theatre personalities on the question of 
the repertory and the creative collaboration of playwright and theatre. 





THE PRIMARY UNITS OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY 


The following is a full translation of an article in Bolshevik no. 4, 1952 
(February), pp. 64-73, by M. Domrachev, entitled ‘Some Problems of the 
Guidance of Primary Party Organizations’. The article, which appeared in 
the section of Bolshevik headed ‘From the Experience of Party Work’, is 
somewhat more informative and comprehensive than most of the items that 
touch on the same topic, partly because its author has the proceedings of the 
recent series of provincial party sessions on which to draw. The article 
surveys some aspects of the relationship between the two lowest main levels 
of the party: the ‘primary’ groups of members in the factories, farms and 
other places where they work, and the party committees and offices at town 
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and district level. The number of primary party units in the country is 
probably of the order of half a million. There may be something like a 
hundred of them, on the average, under each of the five thousand or so town 
and district party offices. These, in turn, are controlled by 130 provincial 
committees, of which the non-Russian ones are subject to the party centres 
of their republics, while the Russian ones come directly under the USSR 
party leadership. 

The primary units, which form the bottom of the pyramid, range in mem- 
bership from a handful in the smaller urban places of work and in the farms, 
to séyeral thousands in the big factories. Their effective weight varies with 

ir-size; the pre-war tendency for their authority to be both complementary 
to and inferior to that of the management may have persisted during and 
since the war. The references in this article to supervision and direction of 
managements by the primary party units may reflect the theoretical rather 
than the actual position. In the greater number of cases it is probable that 
supervision and direction do not amount, in practice, to much more than the 
regular hearing by primary party units of reports from factory or shop man- 
agements, and consideration of what the party members can best do to help 
the management in promoting production, initiative and contentment. The 
proportion of factory managers who are not themselves party members, and 
thus members of the primary unit, is probably very small. Little is known of 
the present stage in the emergence of a settled relationship between the 
factory party secretary and the factory manager. As in other spheres, relative 
strength of personality is likely to count, with the balance in this respect 
probably on the side of the manager, at least in the medium-sized and smaller 
factories, since his responsibility is the more comprehensive. 

At the second main level of party organization, ‘however, the position is 
clearer. A town or district party committee is responsible for its area as a 
whole, and other centres of authority for the area are, in normal times, sub- 
ordinate to it. Theoretically, the town or district committee exercises its 
responsibility through the party members in the state agencies, the local 
authorities, the voluntary bodies and the factories and farms of the area. In 
practice, however, the senior secretary of the party committee is, in normal 
times, the ‘strong man’ of the area. Sometimes the chief holder of power in an 
administrative area is somebody other than the senior party secretary. It 
may, for example, be the chairman of the soviet, according to the accident 
of the relative strengths of the personalities in these offices: but there is a 
tendency for the dominant figure in the administrative and public life of a 
town, district or province sooner or later to become the senior secretary of the 
party committee of the area if he is not in that position already. 

While the ‘strong man’ who gets things done is a pronounced feature of the 
general field of Soviet organization, he is the creature rather than the creator 
of his society; behind his type, function and ideas lie the social processes that 
produce and employ him, his party and his ideas. In considering these 
processes, the primary groups of party members at their places of work are 
important as the most intimate and formative of the various agencies and 
media of interconnection between the population and the party machine. 
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The information to be found on this subject in the following article lies as 
much in the characteristic attitude it displays towards the desiderata of 
leadership, awareness and initiative, as in the more explicit information which 
it provides. 

J. M. 


In mobilizing the Soviet people to bring the magnificent plans of com- 
munist construction to life the Bolshevik Party requires more effort from its 
local organizations in party-political work, on the success of which all our 
economic successes depend. A manifold consolidation of the primary party 
organizations is a factor of the first importance in the further advance of 
party work and, in association with it, of the management of economic and 
cultural development. 

The primary organizations are the basis of our party. They are called 
upon to carry out party policy directly in the industrial enterprises, collective 
farms, state farms, MTS and other places of work, and to strengthen the links 
of the party and its directing centres with the working masses. The primary 
organizations have the decisive stations in the struggle for communism, since 
they function in the very thick of the working people. The solution of the 
tasks facing us depends largely on their ability to rally the communists and 
arm them with ideas, to educate and rouse the broad masses for the fulfilment 
and over-fulfilment of the state plans. It is clear that only by relying on 
strong and fighting-fit primary organizations can a district or town party 
committee direct the whole many-sided life of a district or town correctly, 
and secure ever new achievements in all spheres of economic and cultural 
development. 

The primary party organizations have grown up and become strong; their 
influence in the life of the industrial enterprises, collective and state farms, 
MTS and institutions is increasing. This shows some improvement in the 
guidance of the primary organizations by the district and town committees. 
But that guidance has not yet reached the competence required for a further 
stage of improvement in the activity and self-reliance of the primary party 
organizations. 

The problems of guidance of the primary organizations have lately been 
discussed at the plenary sessions of several party committees, and have also 
been touched upon, to one degree or another, at many of these sessions in the 
discussion of other questions of party-organizational and party-political 
work. The sessions have shown that a number of district committees are still 
paying little attention to the primary organizations and are not relying suffi- 
ciently on them. Thus it was noted in the plenary session of the Novosibirsk 
Provincial committee that some district committees underestimate the 
importance of consolidating the party organizations and continue to bypass 
the primary organizations in directing enterprises. 

As was pointed out at several sessions, for example at that of the Novgorod 
provincial committee, the rural district committees often pass over, in their 
guidance of collective farms, the primary organizations; the incorrect practice 
of a mass assignment of so-called authorized representatives (upolnomochen- 
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nykh) to the collective farms has not yet been stopped; some district com- 
mittees see this as the only way of influencing collective farm affairs and of 
eliminating the shortcomings in their work. This naturally does not mean that 
the district committees should not send party and soviet aktiv to the collective 
farms; it means that the people sent must be well acquainted with collective 
farm production and capable of giving effective help to the collective farms. 
It is essential that the comrades sent by a district committee to collective 
farms should do all their work through the primary party organizations, 
train the latter’s secretaries, show how to influence collective farm life, 
educate the collective farmers in the spirit of observing the interests of the 
state, the whole public, and organize party-political work correctly. The 
creation of large collective farms with many branches of production heightens 
the responsibility of party offices for the direction of the collective economy 
and requires expert guidance of collective farms and primary party organiza- 
tions. 

The shortcomings in the guidance of primary organizations are largely the 
result of the inability of the district committees to combine economic- 
administrative with party-political work. If the district committee replaces 
local government and business organizations, taking on functions which do 
not belong to it, it will inevitably relegate the problems of party work to a 
secondary importance. 

The plenary sessions of the provincial and town committees discussed 
measures for improving leadership by primary party organizations. 

To consolidate in every way the party organizations, to increase their 
fitness for struggle, means, in the first place, to have each primary organiza- 
tion doing with honour the work for which it is responsible as a lively, self- 
reliant and creative organization. It is necessary, in accordance with Bolshevik 
principles of internal party democracy, indefatigably to develop the self- 
reliance and to stimulate the initiative of the party organizations. 

Further strengthening of the work done by the primary organizations is 
possible only through a continuous heightening of the activity of communists. 
This defines what the town and district committees of the party have to do. 
They must go deep into the life of the primary organizations, set the directions 
of internal party work in such a way as to train every communist in the spirit 
of the party’s requirements, to temper his ideas, to help him become a master 
at his job in production. Present-day conditions put more weight on the 
advance-guard function of communists in production: the national economy 
is pressing forward with vigour such problems as the bringing into play of 
latent productive possibilities, the full use of new machinery and methods, the 
wide inculcation of scientific discoveries and new experience; and problems 
of quality are now in the forefront. 

The main thing for a primary organization is to work with the communists, 
to concern itself with their political education and ideas, to draw every 
member, and every candidate for membership, of the CPSU(B) into an active 
participation in party life. The underlying principle is that of attentive, 
thoughtful individual approach to the communists. The party committee 
and the bureau of the primary organization must continually study the 
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requirements of the communists, and must concern themselves with the 
correct distribution of forces so as to enable the party organization to exert 
its influence on all sectors of production and to improve its political work 
among the masses. 

When the attention of the primary organization is directed on its members, 
when painstaking work is done every day with every communist, people soon 
increase their stature, the party group becomes a more highly organized body 
and it is more closely in touch with the masses, so that the pulse of the factory, 
collective farm or office beats more firmly. Experience shows how all the 
activity of the party organization improves if it does not grudge time and 
effort to educate the communists and to temper them in practical work. The 
party organization of open-hearth shop no. 1 at the Magnitogorsk iron and 
steel combine is an example. Its work was discussed at the plenary session 
of the Chelyabinsk provincial committee of the party. In this organization, 
all the communists are active in party and public life; they are persistent in 
their studies, improve their trade skills and become vanguard workers and 
innovators in production. The communists, including the young ones, are 
to the forefront in the struggle to fulfil socialist duties, by consistently exceed- 
ing production tasks and setting examples of Stakhanovite labour. 

The plenary sessions also revealed cases of carelessness in the matter of 
communist education, and ignorance by district committee of the internal 
life of the primary organizations. Only the lack of constant concern for the 
education of each party member and each candidate for membership, only 
the violation of the principle of individual approach to people, can explain 
the fact that, in certain party organizations, some communists are put into the 
‘passive’ category as a matter of routine, and that in many organizations 
there is a considerable number of candidates for membership whose proba- 
tionary period has expired. The plenary sessions noted shortcomings in the 
work of those in charge of admission to the CPSU(B). These shortcomings, 
too, are the result of inattention to the internal life of the party organizations. 

For example, could so wrong a distribution of party forces have occurred 
in the Suzdal district of the Vladimir province that only one fifth of the 
communists are directly engaged in collective farm production, if the district 
committee (and for that matter the provincial committee too) had gone deep 
into the life of the primary organizations of the district, and if it had taken an 
interest in where the communists were working? It was correctly pointed out 
at the plenary session of the Vladimir provincial committee that an increase 
of party influence begins, in all sectors of social production, with the placing 
of party forces. 

Party assignments are important in training communists; they must be 
allocated correctly and their fulfilment must be systematically checked, so 
as to make sure that every communist consistently improves in his ideas and 
political competence, and is an example to others, wherever he may work. 
Every primary organization can set each communist the sort of party and 
public work on which he can develop, and to give him assignments that help 
to improve production. Allocation of party tasks must take into account the 
individual abilities of the communists and their equipment for the tasks. 
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Some secretaries of primary organizations, guided by the desire to ‘load’ 
every communist with something, set them fabricated assignments which are 
unnecessary. It is regrettable that some district committees still show too 
little interest in these questions. 

Everyone knows how important party meetings are in the life of a primary 
organization and in the Bolshevik training of communists. The state of the 
entire work of a primary organization, its cohesion and fighting efficiency, 
and the competence of its leaders, can be seen in the conduct of party meetings 
and the expression of criticism and self-criticism at them. Only a leader who 
does not understand the substance of internal party democracy, and who fails 
to respect the rights of party members as fixed in the Statutes of the 
CPSU(B), is not concerned whether party meetings are called regularly, what 
questions are discussed at them, and on what level they are held. 

In order to get party meetings that are held at a good level of ideas and 
political competence and that serve as a real school of internal party demo- 
cracy and self-criticism, as a school for the training of communists, the 
district committees must help the secretaries of the primary organizations, 
teach them how to prepare for the meetings, what agenda to set, and so on. 

It is necessary for the secretaries, heads of departments and instructors of 
district and city committees to attend party meetings more often, to give 
object lessons to the local party cadres, to note weaknesses and to try to put 
them right on the spot. Officials of the district or town committee are not 
supposed to remain mere silent observers at a meeting. However, it came out 
at the plenary sessions that some representatives of town and district com- 
mittees do sometimes appear in this unenviable light. S. M. Kirov once 
referred to officials of this type: ‘And then he turns up, the little tin god puts 
in an appearance, doesn’t know what it’s all about, sits himself down in a 
quiet corner as if he were at his devotions, sits it through for half an hour, 
and then, you see, he has done mass work. That way, it is better not to come 
at all, but when you do come, then be well prepared, say what has to be done 
and how.’ A district committee official who does not attend the meetings of 
primary organizations merely for form’s sake will be well prepared for them, 
will help to run them successfully and will augment his own experience. 

Some secretaries of town and district committees forget about the self- 
reliance and initiative of primary organizations and this affects the way party 
meetings are held. The practice to some extent persists of an agenda for 
nearly all the party meetings being set by the town or district committee. 
Of course it is sometimes necessary for a particular matter to be discussed in 
all the party organizations, but this should not be overdone. - Nevertheless 
some town and district committees, when sending dozens of decisions to the 
localities, demand each time that these decisions be discussed in all the 
primary organizations. A district committee can at times be so prolific that 
the party organizations simply have no time to discuss its directives, and the 
matter boils down to the passing of stereotype resolutions: “The: district 
committee’s directive is accepted for consideration and guidance.’ At the 
plenary session of the Pskov town committee a secretary of a factory party 
organization stated that most of the items in his agendas were entered by 
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order of the town committee, and the agendas were so overloaded that the 
primary organization had no time to discuss its own urgent problems. Such 
practices fetter the initiative of the primary organizations and harm their 
work. 

Some town and district committees are such assiduous guardians of the 
primary organizations that the secretaries and bureaus of the latter get into 
the habit of working only by direction from above; they show little initiative 
of their own and are always waiting for instructions from the district com- 
mittee. Close watch over the minutiae of the primary organizations impedes 
the development of local party cadres. Everything possible should be done to 
develop the initiative and encourage the independent activity of primary 
organizations and party members; this is the only way to improve internal 
party work and, in consequence, to increase the influence of the party 
organization on the public life and production of the factories, collective 
farms, offices and educational institutions. 

At one of the provincial committee plenary sessions some town and district 
committees were deservedly criticized for appraising the work of party 
organizations mainly according to the number of meetings and seminars held, 
resolutions adopted, and so forth. These committees regarded internal party 
work as something completely detached from productive activity, as an end 
in itself. There is no need, surely, to labour the point that internal party 
work is organically connected with the politico-economic tasks of the primary 
organization. Years of experience have shown that things go better where the 
primary organizations know how to combine party-political work with the 
struggle to fulfil the state plans, to master new technique, consolidate labour 
discipline, develop socialist competition and implant the achievements of 
science and of the best experience. 

The influence of the primary party organization on production increases 
with the quality of educational work conducted among its own members, 
their training in Marxism-Leninism, their political tempering, activity and 
discipline. It is important that the district committees help the party organi- 
zations of production enterprises [factories, farms, etc.] to exercise correctly 
their right to supervision (kontrol) over the management. Some party or- 
ganizations see the whole meaning of supervision as the hearing at a session 
of the bureau or at a party meeting of reports from business executives. 
Obviously, the primary organization may and must hear the accounts of busi- 
ness executives and give them instructions. A timely revelation and 
Bolshevik criticism of errors and shortcomings in work, well prepared and 
considered decisions by the party organization which direct the activity of 
managers, are an essential part of party supervision. But a party organization 
cannot confine itself to this. Another, and no less important aspect, of the 
matter is that the party organization should, by its political work, fortify the 
measures of the management. It is the task of the party organization to get 
into good shape the organizational and political work among the masses, to 
place forces, to develop socialist competition, and to determine what, in this 
connection, should be done by the trade union, komsomol and other mass 
organizations. 
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To withdraw into itself, to concentrate exclusively on its own internal 
affairs is alien to Bolshevik party organizations. Comrade Stalin teaches that 
it is impossible to guide without studying the needs and wishes of the broad 
mass of the workers, without taking account of their requirements (zaprosy) 
and moods (nastroeniye). Speaking at the conference of secretaries of village 
cells attached to the CC of the Russian Communist Party in 1924, Comrade 
Stalin pointed out that a weakness of the reports ‘is that they speak mainly 
about the cells themselves and about their moods, whilst the moods of 
millions of non-party peasants are for some reason lost sight of. The com- 
munists, it appears, are above all preoccupied with themselves: how their 
internal life is going, how many lectures have been given, what kind of 
propaganda is being conducted, etc. The communists, it appears, are more 
and more looking at themselves, and forget that they are surrounded by an 
ocean of people who are not party members, and without whose support the 
entire work of the cells runs the risk of turning into an empty messing 
about . . . It is impermissible to look only at oneself. We must look above all 
at the millions of non-party peasants, study their needs and wishes, reckon 
with what they want and how they feel’. 

The authority of our party is high and unquestioned among the masses. 
That is precisely why the party requires of all its local organizations, of all 
communists, that they indefatigably, day in and day out, extend and streng- 
then their links with the broadest masses, and be responsive to the require- 
ments of the workers. 


Expert leadership of primary party organizations is possible only when the 


district committee is in daily touch with them and weighs them up by serious 
study of their work, not fleeting impressions. Practical experience shows that, 
unless a district committee is in close touch with the localities, it will be very 
slow in learning of shortcomings in the primary party organizations and it will, 
naturally, not be in a position to give them effective help in time, and least 
of all to obviate blunders and mistakes. Nevertheless a proportion of the 
district committees still underestimate the importance of continuous living 
contact with the primary organizations and with the communists. 

This is the sort of thing that happens in some district committees. The 
district committee decides to convene the party aktiv or a plenary session on 
questions of party political work. The secretary requires material for his 
report. And so, a rush job is proclaimed: all current work in the district 
committees is stopped for several days; everyone is collecting different 
information about the party organizations, and they are at it like a fire brigade. 
If the district committee had been in close touch with the primary organiza- 
tions and well acquainted with their life, there would have been no difficulty 
in preparing material for the report. 

The party teaches our cadres to evaluate their own work critically and to 
be exacting towards themselves and others. If a leader is uncritical of his 
own activity and engages in self-admiration, then he cannot of course promote 
in the full-time officials (apparat) of the party committee a spirit of resolute 
elimination of defects in the work; nor does he establish the conditions for a 
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broad development of criticism and self-criticism either amongst his own 
officials or in the primary organizations. This gives rise to an atmosphere of 
complacency and self-contentment. 

In order to appraise correctly the work of a party organization, and to 
define its future tasks, it is necessary to know both what is positive in its 
activity and the shortcomings and their causes. Failing this, it is easy to 
get on to the wrong road of superficial appraisals, of an ‘overall’ approach to 
party organizations. Such an approach can be observed in some places, for 
instance in regard to the party organizations at firms which complete their 
production plans. Some district committee would argue simply: the plan is 
fulfilled, so the party organization at the factory is working splendidly, all’s 
well there, no defects at all. This is what happens: if the firm has fulfilled the 
production programme, then the secretary of the party organization will be 
put down as having everything going well, including that which is not going 
well, 

The primary party organizations are responsible for the fate of the produc- 
tion plans. Their activity is evaluated in accordance with the state of affairs 
at the firm, the plan fulfilment and the condition of the cultural and personal 
services for the workers. But it would be incorrect to consider automatically 
that the primary party organization of a factory which has fulfilled its plan is 
free of any shortcomings; this can only demobilize both the district com- 
mittee and the primary organization in their struggle to improve the work. 
Here, as in everything else, a discriminating approach is required, a sober and 
objective appraisal of the position. 

Discussion in district and town committees of reports from primary 
organizations must be accompanied by comprehensive analysis of the activity 
of the lower party organizations. The reports of the primary organization 
are heard, according to rule, at the bureau meetings and plenary sessions. In 
some places, however, the reports of the primary party organizations are 
heard by the departments [staffed by paid officials] of district committees; 
the departments even adopt decisions, on the basis of these reports. This is 
substituting the department for the party committee. A serious error of this 
sort arises from a wrong conception of the departments’ functions. The 
departments may hold conferences, though not for hearing reports from 
party organizations, but for checking the fulfilment of party directives, for 
exchanging experience, for instructing officials of primary organizations, and 
for preliminary work on the agendas of plenary sessions or meetings of the 
district committee bureau. 

Discussion on the reports of primary organizations is of much benefit not 
only to the secretaries and bureau members of primary party organization, to 
all the communists at a factory or collective farm, but also to the officials of 
the district or town committee. Experience shows that a report facilitates 
improvements, the activity of a party organization, the training of the cadres 
and of all the communists, only when it is prepared seriously and thoughtfully, 
when it is preceded by a thorough and comprehensive testing of the work, 
and only when the decision adopted is specific and when the steps to put it 
into effect are taken without delay. 
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The reports of primary organizations and their discussion by district and 
town committees sometimes become a mere formality, and fail to leave a 
deep imprint on the life of the party organization, largely because the principal 
leading officials of the district or town committee are not drawn into the 
checking of the primary organizations’ activities and into the preparation of 
the decision on the report. It is still not unusual for the secretary of a town 
committee or district committee to take no part in checking the work of 
primary organizations. In this respect certain provincial committees of the 
party set a bad example to the district and city committees. For instance, 
it was noted at the plenary session of the Chuvash provincial committee that 
the secretaries and heads of departments of the provincial committee took no 
personal part in checking the work of district committees, so the activity of 
the district committees was not studied thoroughly enough; the decisions of 
the provincial committee did not reflect the peculiarities of the districts and 
get at the basic causes of shortcomings. 

Superficial checking leads to superficial decisions which do not concentrate 
the attention of party organizations on the main problems and do not show 
how to eliminate the prevalent shortcomings. Sometimes the district com- 
mittees’ resolutions on the reports of the primary organizations are as alike 
as peas in a pod. Such standardized decisions teach a party organization 
nothing and are of no practical help to it. 

When a decision is adopted, it is the job of the district or town committee 
to take it right into the primary organization, to explain to all the com- 
munists the significance and meaning of this decision and to help in carrying 
it out by means of an appropriate allocation of party forces and a daily super- 
vision of its fulfilment. Yet there are cases of district committees not only 
failing to organize fulfilment of the resolution adopted; but not even seeing to 
it that the resolution is discussed at the general party meeting [of the primary 
organization] and brought to its direct executors. For example, at the plenary 
session of the Vladimir provincial party committee it was said that the 
Yuryev-Polsky district committee had, in the course of a year, considered at 
its bureau meetings reports from eight primary organizations of collective 
farms, while the decisions adopted on these reports were discussed in only 
two party organizations. The resolutions of the Yuryev-Polsky district 
committee were left up in the clouds. Sometimes a district committee, not 
having ensured fulfilment of a decision adopted by it, passes a second and a 
third resolution. This sort of practice undermines the authority of decisions. 

Unity of word and action, of a decision and its fulfilment, is one of the 
principal features of Bolshevik leadership. V. I. Lenin scoffed at those 
officials who ‘at every step give the most magnificent advice and guiding 
directives, but turn out to be comically, absurdly, shamefully “without hands”, 
incapable of carrying out these counsels and directives, of exercising practical 
supervision so as to turn word into deed’. It is the duty of every party official 
to see to it that there is no gap between word and deed. 

A district or town committee has all the means for getting its decision put 
into effect. Town and district committees which send their officials or party 

activists to the primary organizations to get decisions put into effect, are 
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acting correctly. It is not rare for the discussion of, for example, the reports. 
of collective farm party organizations to reveal serious shortcomings in the 
activity concerned with production, the elimination of which requires the 
advice and assistance of agricultural specialists, the district agricultural 
departments and the MTS. It is the duty of the district committee to see that 
such assistance is provided. 

The state of the work of primary organizations depends greatly on their 
secretaries. The secretary of a primary organization must be a politically 
literate person with an all-round training, a good practical organizer, well 
acquainted with party work and with the fundamentals of the kind of produc- 
tion in which the primary organization operates. 

Cadres of experienced officials do not fall from the sky. They grow, are 
trained and become tempered in the course of practical work and the struggle 
against difficulties. The rearing and training of secretaries of primary organi- 
zations depends to an immense extent on the district and town committees, 
on their attention to and concern for lower party cadres. Who does not know 
that sometimes secretaries of party organizations make mistakes through 
inexperience, because they have not been helped in time by comradely advice 
or specific directives? Locally and at district level one comes across leaders 
who, instead of teaching the secretary how to work, at times take the easy road 
of removing him from his post for failing to provide leadership. It is this that, 
above all, explains the great turnover amongst secretaries of [primary] party 
organizations. For example, there are not a few cases of secretaries of party 
organizations in the village being replaced before they have been four or five 
months in the work. 

The list of secretaries of party organizations is, of course, subject to change. 
Life does not stand still; new people and new cadres come up. A proportion 
of party organization secretaries are and will continue to be replaced, through 
promotion to bigger work, etc. But the replacement of a considerable pro- 
portion of primary organization secretaries, as observed in a number of 
districts, is the result of carelessness in their selection, education and party 
training by the town and district committees. 

At one of the plenary sessions, speakers on the importance of educating 
and training lower party cadres pointed out with good reason that district 
committee secretaries spend very little of their time on work with the secre- 
taries of primary organizations. Secretaries, department heads and district 
committees must not count time, when it is a question of training secretaries 
of primary organizations, of improving their standards in handling ideas and 
theory and their equipment generally, and training them in the practice of 
party work. The systematic work of the district committees with the lower 
party cadres helps these cadres to acquire the art of Bolshevik leadership and 
to cope successfully with the tasks placed upon them. 

Seminars are a good form of training and educating secretaries of primary 
Organizations, and are now conducted by almost all district committees. 
The seminars generally discuss the pressing, vital problems of the work of the 
primary organizations, the most important decisions of the party and the 
government, and in addition, lectures are given on the international and 
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domestic position of the USSR, on the most topical theoretical questions and 
on problems in the building up of the party. The correct thing for district 
committees which are drawing up the plan for seminar studies is to start off 
with specific tasks facing the party organizations and to take into account the 
competence in ideas and politics and the experience of the secretaries. 

The subjects at these seminars are becoming more and more varied. 
‘Together with the problems of party-political work, some district committees 
include problems of the economics and organization of production in indus- 
trial enterprises, collective farms, state farms and MTS. This is the right 
thing to do. The primary party organizations of factories and plants now have 
to consider such serious economic problems as raising the productivity of 
labour, reducing the cost of production, economy [in fuel, etc.], business 
accounting, the rate of turnover of circulating capital [working with smaller 
stocks], and so on. The secretary of the party organization must be able to 
find his way around in these problems, he must be able to grasp and support 
that which is new and better, that which comes out of the initiative of the 
masses in the process of production. 

The same may be said of secretaries of collective farm party organizations. 
The amalgamations have increased the responsibility of the primary party 
organizations for the organization of labour and the planning of production 
in the collective farms, for the all-round development and consolidation of the 
communal economy, for increasing the non-distributed reserves, and for 
correct distribution of income. Naturally, secretaries of collective farm party 
organizations must be quite familiar with these problems. 

To this end, economic problems should be posed at the seminars not in an 
abstract way but as analysis of concrete data, to get thorough discussion of 
the practical tasks of party organizations and of methods in improving the 
economic indices of the enterprise or collective farm. 

What are the basic defects of the seminars? When deciding the subject- 
matter for study, the district committees do not always take into account the 
queries and wishes of the secretaries of primary organizations. Problems to 
which the secretaries expect circumstantial answers, and on which they would 
like to exchange opinions and share experience, are not reflected in the plan 
of the seminars. Take, for example, the way the work of the bureaus of party 
organizations is handled. This concerns the secretaries of primary organiza- 
tions, especially those at the collective farms; owing to the amalgamations 
the collective farm party organizations have now become larger and more 
lively; many of them have elected bureaus. But far from all of them know 
how to arrange the work of a bureau. The district committees do not suffi- 
ciently study and spread the experience of the bureaus of collective farm party 
organizations. Inclusion in the syllabus of problems with which the secre- 
taries are preoccupied will make the seminar topical and will undoubtedly 
lead to very active participation by its students. 

Exchange of experience is still weak in the party organizations. Two 
extremes are not infrequently observed at the seminars: either everything is 
reduced to an exposition of theoretical propositions, detached from practice 
and the experience of the primary organizations, or to a bare enumeration 
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of ‘steps taken’ without attempting to draw general conclusions from them 
and to illuminate the substance and methods of the work. 

Reports by secretaries, department heads and other officials of the district 
committees, as well as by secretaries of primary organizations, serve the 
purpose of drawing general conclusions from and exchanging experience 
at the seminars. But the trouble is that the reports are often prepared in haste, 
and that the district committee does not give due help to the reporter of the 
primary organization. Nor can the secretaries of party organizations be 
satisfied with seminar studies overloaded with a variety of problems. District 
committees may arrange four to six lectures and reports in one day. Natur- 
ally, there can be nothing like a serious discussion and exchange of experience 
at such seminars. The seminars are of great help to the secretaries of party 
organizations if they handle one or two problems, if the experience of party 
work is comprehensively generalized and if the exchange of opinions is 
brisk. 

Everybody knows that the seminars are most useful when they are held 
separately for the secretaries of party organizations of industrial undertakings, 
collective farms, institutions, etc. This makes it possible to take into account 
the peculiarities of the work of a given group of primary organizations, and to 
satisfy more fully the requirements of the students. None the less the practice 
of bringing together in one seminar the secretaries of all party organizations 
still persists in several places. There are, of course, questions that are com- 
mon to and pressing for all the party organizations, and the holding of unified 
seminars on these problems is justified. But such a seminar will nevertheless 
be an exception, and not the rule. 

The study, generalization and diffusion of the experience of primary 
organizations is the business not only of town and district committees, but 
but also of the provincial committees of the party. The provincial committees 
have at their disposal such means for spreading experience as newspapers and 
publishing houses. The reproaches made at plenary sessions against some 
provincial committees for doing little for the study and generalizing of the 
experience of party work are entirely justified. The secretary of one of the 
district committees in Tambov province, for instance, said at the plenary 
session of the provincial committee: “The provincial committee of the party 
and its departments have until now found no time to draw conclusions from 
the positive experience of so much as one collective farm party organization. 
This would have meant a visit by the most sensible officials to a primary 
organization to do some work inside it and to reveal its experience. Here we 
are, raising the question of having party groups in the field brigades and in 
livestock sections of the collective farm. This is a very serious matter. Yet, 
again, the experience has not been studied. People are asking: what has pre- 
vented the provincial committee from getting to grips with this question?’ 

The study and the drawing of general conclusions from experience requires 
a great deal of thought and work. The plenary session of the Moscow 
provincial committee of the CPSU(B), for example, heard how the 
Moscow Committee had organized study of the experience of mass political 
work done by the party organization at the ‘New Life’ collective farm (Krasno 
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Polyansk district). A group of officials from the propaganda and agitation 
department of the Moscow Committee and of the district committee spent 
a considerable time at the collective farm. The deputy head of the department 
for propaganda and agitation of the provincial committee, who led the group, 
familiarized herself with the work of the party organization for over two months 
in all. The comrades from the Moscow and district committees not only 
studied the experience of the primary organization, but gave it great help in 
getting mass work going properly and facilitated the building up of a fund of 
experience. The bureau of the Moscow Committee heard and discussed the 
report on mass political work of the secretary of the ‘New Life’ collective farm 
party organization: the decision, which included a description of the experience 
of the party organization, was circulated to the district committees and to the 
primary organizations of collective farms. In the districts, with the participa- 
tion of the Moscow Committee’s department of propaganda and agitation, 
conferences were held and seminars were conducted for secretaries of rural 
party organizations, at which the resolution of the Moscow Committee bureau 
was discussed. According to the secretaries of the district committees, this 
way of organizing an exchange of experience yielded positive results. 

The Moscow provincial committee of the CPSU(B) studied the experience 
of the cultural and educational work in the Kuibyshev locomotive works at 
Kolomna. The works was visited by a brigade consisting of officials of the 
Moscow Committees’ department of propaganda and agitation, representa- 
tives of the provincial council of trade unions, the department for culture 
and education of the provincial executive committee, the House of People’s 
Art, the cinema development section, and the Kolomna town committee of 
the party. The brigade spent a considerable time at the plant. Substantial 
help was given to its party and trade union organization and to the works 
community. Then the problem was discussed at a session of the bureau of 
the Moscow Committee. All party organizations at industrial undertakings 
were informed of the positive experience gained by the Kolomna people. 

There is a wealth of practical experience of the work of party organizations. 
Unfortunately, it is still not sufficiently systemized and subjected to compara- 
tive analysis. It could be said that some officials still have no taste for this 
matter. At times it is noted with satisfaction that a decision has been put into 
effect, but with what methods and by what means the success has been 
achieved is a question in which very little interest is taken. 

The problem of the leadership of the primary organizations, and in par- 
ticular of the study and generalizing of their experience, is closely connected 
with the style of work of the district and town committees. And this is a 
fact. If district committee officials spend masses of time on sessions, on the 
preparation of information and drafts, then they have of course no time to 
spend in the primary organizations. In order to be able to visit them more 
frequently, to supervise the carrying out of decisions, to instruct the secretar- 
ies of party organizations, to help and teach them, it is necessary to put the 
office work at the district and town committees in order. It is a matter of 
making time for live work in the primary organizations, of drawing committee 
members, aktiv and officials of district level into instructing and helping the 
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primary organizations. To achieve this, the district and town committees 
must abandon functions that do not belong to them; they must stop taking the 
place of local authoritiy and business bodies, and strengthen these bodies 
with cadres, intensify the supervision over their activity and increase their 
responsibility for the work entrusted to them: in short, the district and town 
committees must ensure in practice the combination of economic-administra- 
tive and party-political work. 

The tasks of the primary organizations of the Bolshevik party are respons- 
ible and many-sided. With the increased range of economic and cultural 
development, with problems of the communist education of the masses com- 
ing to the forefront, more is being expected from the party organizations in the 
industrial enterprises, collective farms, state farms, MTS, offices and educa- 
tional institutions. A guarantee that they will tackle successfully the duties 
placed upon them lies in improvement of the leadership of the primary 
organizations. 





CRITICISM AND AUTHORITY OF TEACHERS 


The following is a translation of the bulk of an editorial article in 
Uchitelskaya Gazeta (The Teacher’s Newspaper) which is published 
jointly by the RSFSR Ministry of Education and the teachers’ trade 
unions. The article, which appeared under the heading ‘A Wrong Point 
of View’ in issue no. 27, 1952, is of interest as a special case of the 
inevitable conflict between two principles of current Soviet social 
practice: (a) that public and specific criticism is a good thing, to be 
encouraged; and (5) that authority must not be undermined. The first 
principle is far more explicit in Soviet publications and practice than the 
second, which is, however, more powerful. The conflict is, of course, a 
very different matter when the authority of elementary and secondary 
school teachers in the eyes of their pupils is concerned, from when, say, 
the authority of provincial Party secretaries amongst the people in their 
districts is in question. There is, however, an underlying similarity, 
because in the single socio-political structure of the USSR both the 
teachers and the Party secretaries have the responsibility of making good 
Soviet citizens. The article is, in this connection, of sociological interest 
as a rare case of explicit recognition that the conflict mentioned above 
does exist, although the special case of the conflict that the article deals 
with (teachers and their pupils) is a problem of authority at a very ele- 
mentary level of the socio-political structure. 
J. M. 


Here are some of the letters to the editor received by us: 

A teacher in the village of Sheragul, Tulun district, Irkutsk province, 
writes: 

‘Do you consider that the editors of district newspapers with a large cir- 
culation are right to expose the work of teachers to criticism? It seems to me 
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that it would be preferable to transfer such teachers to other districts or to 
remove them from their posts since such criticism robs these teachers of the 
pupils’ confidence, and thus leads to a deterioration both in the studies and 
the discipline of the children.’ 

Enclosed with this letter was a leading article from the district newspaper 
Banner of Lenin. This article criticized teachers who were not continuing 
their studies, and who were not gaining a better knowledge of their profession. 

The superintendent of teachers in Kalinovskaya secondary school in the 
Grozny province and the chairman of the school’s trade union committee 
write: 

‘An article entitled “Against the Lack of Discipline among Teachers’ 
appeared in the district newspaper, Path of Lenin. The article dealt with a 
secondary school in Naursk. Among our staff opinions were divided. Some 
teachers were convinced that the article was correct. Others considered that 
the correspondence should not have appeared in the district newspaper, since 
this undermined the authority of the teachers criticized; that they should have 
been criticized, not in a newspaper, but by their own colleagues and at meet- 
ings in the school; and that the criticism should not have been published in any 
newspaper apart from the Teachers’ Newspaper. The undersigned adhere to 
the first of the two points of view expressed above.’ Enclosed was the 
correspondence published in the newspaper, Path of Lenin. This correspon- 
dence contained a convincing criticism of two teachers of the Naursk school 
for a flagrant breach in working discipline. _ 

The chairman of the Nikolaev city committee of the Ukrainian primary and 
secondary school workers’ trade union, writes: 

‘,.. It seems to me that a teacher should not be discussed among parents 
and pupils, even if this means preventing deserved criticism of him in the 
local press. However, the trade union city committee finds it difficult in this 
case to give teachers a correct answer.’ 

Let us add a short account of how Comrade Odintsov, inspector of the 
Tambov Education Department, published an article in the newspaper 

Tambov Pravda on February 20th, and what were the results of this article. 
‘For Thorough and Solid Knowledge in the Schools’ — that was the title of 
the article in which the inspector inter alia criticized those teachers who were 
not, in his opinion, making a sufficiently great effort to raise the standard of 
teaching. In this article seven teachers from schools in the town were men- 
tioned by name. Further events developed in the following way. Cde. 
Chauzov, the head of the Tambov district Education Department, sent a 
letter, written under the pseudonym ‘Parents, Many of Us’, to the editors of 
the paper. The ‘parents’ objected to Cde. Odintsov’s article not on any 
specific grounds, but for considerations of ‘principle’; they considered that 
such criticism in the press undermined the children’s respect for their 
teachers. ‘In sending the letter to the editors and wishing to know what the 
latter thought of it . . .’, wrote the Tambov Pravda in an editorial of March 7th, 
‘Cde. Chauzov was obviously in agreement with the authors of the letter. This 
assumption was fully borne out, for in subsequent conversations with the 
editors, Cde. Chauzov made a direct statement to the effect that the criticism 
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of teachers in the Tambov Pravda was detrimental to education. The Tambov 
Pravda severely condemns the supporters of this point of view.’ 

And so we see that there are some teaching staffs and some comrades who 
hold a special ‘point of view’ concerning criticism of teachers’ work in the 
press. These comrades consider that such criticism undermines the teacher’s 
authority. Therefore, they say, do anything you like (it would even be 
preferable to remove the teacher from his post or to transfer him to another 
district, as the author of the letter from the village of Sheragul suggests), only 
don’t criticize him in the local newspaper. If you must do so, at least leave out 
the man’s name, and let such criticism appear only in the Teachers’ Newspaper 
(as suggested in the letter from the Grozny province). 

This ‘point of view’ is unsound and fallacious. It is directed against public 
criticism, against ‘washing one’s dirty linen in public’, and it advocates that 
everything should be settled at home, so to speak, within the family. 

Cde. Stalin ridiculed the arguments of some of the people who like this kind 
of ‘self criticism’: ‘Someone has made a mistake, has mismanaged something, 
but what does that matter! Anyone can make a mistake. So today I'll protect 
Ivan Fyodorovich, then tomorrow he’ll protect me. For I can never be 
certain, I too might make a mistake, and in that way everything will be digni- 
fied and nice and we will have peace and goodwill. They say that it damages 
our great work to overlook a mistake? Never mind, we’ll get out of it some- 
how or other.’ 

For the strength of Bolshevik criticism and self criticism lies in publicity. 
District and provincial newspapers present the experience of the leading 
people, in the various professions and at the same time provide a responsible 
platform for the public criticism of shortcomings —a criticism which they 
publish to improve the welfare of our community in general and to help our 
cadres, including of course, our teachers. Why should we teachers who work 
on the most important sectors of the ideological front, be ‘exempt’ from a 
direct and open criticism of our mistakes and shortcomings in the local press? 
Let us recall the words of Cde. Zhdanov that defective work in the education 
of our youth is far more serious than defective work in industry. 

Consequently, comrades who wish to ‘shield’ our teaching profession from 
the fire of public criticism are wrong; they are mistaken and under a delusion. 

Further, as we have seen, these comrades motivate their ‘point of view’ by 
maintaining that a criticism in the press of shortcomings and mistakes in the 
work of a teacher might be noticed by the parents of pupils or even by the 
pupils themselves, thus undermining the teacher’s authority. In connection 
with the reason put forward by these comrades, it should be pointed out that 
they are fighting from an obviously wrong position for the teacher’s authority 
and for the protection of his self-respect. At first sight it appears that these 
people are defending the interests of the pupils of the teacher concerned and 
are anxious lest the class, knowing of the teacher’s shortcomings, lose its 
respect for him, study less successfully, become less disciplined, etc. In 
actual fact comrades who suggest that a teacher should not be criticized 
publicly in the press are willy-nilly advocating that the facts concerning poor, 
careless work and defects and mistakes in the work of individual teachers 
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should be hushed up. In other words, they are in actual fact doing a bad 
service to the pupils themselves, the very pupils whose interests they set out 
to defend. And not only to the children, but above all to the teacher. Cde. 
Stalin teaches us that ‘anyone who thinks that he will protect the self respect 
of our cadres by hushing up their mistakes, will ruin both the cadres and their 
self respect, for by hushing up their mistakes he helps to create the conditions 
for new and perhaps more serious mistakes. . 

This means that people who really want to show a Bolshevik concern for the 
authority of a worker, in this case the teacher, ought not to ‘exempt’ the 
latter from criticism in the local press. True concern for the teacher’s authority 
demands that teachers’ cadres should be educated in a spirit of respect for 
criticism. The immense responsibility of the work of the teacher as the pre- 
ceptor of our children and our youth should always be remembered. Many 
shrewd and impressionable children’s eyes look to the teacher. He must be a 
model and an example for his pupils in everything, including, of course, his 
attitude to criticism and self criticism which are so widely used by all Soviet 
people to improve their work. ... 
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